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Confusion to those people who prefer an Italian tenor just 
because he is Italian and, begging their pardon, confusion to 
those who think the Americans are the only bright and inventive 
people. There are hundreds of examples of British inventiveness 
and research — not the least of these is the British glass industry 
which gave the Allies their wonderful optical equipment, the 
outsize glass valves which are at the heart of ‘Radar’, and the 
beacon lights that bring our airmen home. Chance Brothers are 


proud of the important place which they hold in British Glass. 


Chance Glass 
FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 


CHANCE BROTHERS LTD., Glass-makers since 1824, produce Optical Glass, Pressed Glassware, 
Laboratory Glassware, Rolled Plate, Wired Glass, Architectural, Decorative and Lighting Glass- 
ware, Scientific and other specialised Glass Products, Marine and Aviation Lighting Equipment. 
Head Offiwe : Smethwick, Birmingham : London Office: 10, Princes Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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They are the home of 


HANDSPUN HARRIS TWEED 


The distinctive appearance, matchless texture 
and variety of design and colour of Harris Tweed 

a continues to find favour with all who appreciate 
“character” in clothes, and the word HANDSPUN stamped 
above the trade mark on the cloth is an assurance that it is 
indeed Harris Tweed hand spun and hand woven at the homes 


of the Islanders of the Outer Hebrides. 





See the trade 
mark on the cloth, 
See the label on 
the garment. 





THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
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ACCUSED OF CRIMES AGAINST HUMANITY IN A WORLD COURT: TWENTY MAJOR NAZI WAR CRIMINALS FACE 
THEIR INTERNATIONAL JUDGES AT NUREMBERG, ONCE A SETTING FOR THEIR PRIDE AND PAGEANTRY. 


RUDOLF HESS, JOACHIM VON RIBBENTROP, WILHELM KEITEL, JULIUS SrREiCcHER 
ERICH RAEDER, BALDUR VON SCHIRACH, FRITZ SAUCKEL, ALFRED JODL, 


FRONT ROW (READING FROM TOP TO BOTTOM) HERMANN GORING, ALFRED ROSENBERG, HANS FRANK, WILHELM FRICK, 
SECOND ROW (READING FROM TOP TO BOTTOM) KARL DONITE, FRANET VON FAPEN 

ARTUR SEYSS- INQUART, ALBERT SPEER, CONSTANTIN VON NEURATH, 
in his absence; while Ernst Kaltenbrunner and Gustav Krupp von Bohlen und 
Halbach were too ill to be present. Only three of the accused wore uniform 


Géring, Keitel and Jodl—and these had been stripped of insignia and 
592-593 


WALTER FUNK, AND HJALMAR SCHACHT; 

AND HANS FRITZSCHE 
On November 20 the trial of the major Nazi war criminals opened at Nuremberg 
before the International Tribunal. Of the wae tate Nazi leaders indicted, 
only twenty were present in court. Robert Ley 
on October 26; Martin Bormann has not yet been found, 


! 
| 
| 
ommitted suicide in his cell in court 


and is being tried badges of rank. Other photographs appear on pages 591 and 
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UR country takes a long time to get into its 
stride—sometimes an almost suicidally long 
time. Its strength is that, having got into it, nothing 
can deflect its majestic march. At the moment, as 
in that horrible and frustrating winter of 1939-40, 
we are again in the disquieting position of standing 
on one foot before making, however belatedly, a new 
start. We have stopped fighting—a reversal of the 
process upon which we _ were 
slowly and reluctantly forced to 
embark six years ago, yet upon 
which we did embark with an 
ever-growing and ultimately irre- 
sistible momentum—but we have 
not yet started to work again in 
earnest for peace and a peaceful 
society. At present we seem 
only able to talk about the latter. 
Though we are desperately in 
need of peacetime goods, both 
for export and home consump- 
tion, millions of men are standing 
idle, or next to idle, unemployed 
in all but name: far more than 
ever were so even in the worst 
years of peacetime economic crisis. 
True, they are being paid at rates 
far higher than the skinflint dole 
of unhappy memory, but this 
merely adds to our present in- 
flationary situation just as the 
latter added, even more disas- 
trously, to our pre-war deflation- 
ary situation. Perhaps never in 
human history, as a contemporary 
has put it, has so much been 
paid to so many for doing so 
little. Before us, unless we pull 
ourselves together, stop talking 
and get down to constructive 
work, may lie an economic Dun- 
kirk. No doubt we shall weather 
it—there is nothing like adversity 
and necessity to evoke the unity 
and resolution of our race—but it 
would be considerably more com- 
fortable for all of us if we could 
avoid it by taking the necessary 
action now while there is still 
time. Perhaps, under the leader- 
ship of our Government, we shall. 
But a very large number of 
gentlemen in offices, both local 
and national, will have to receive 
a severe jolt to their present 
leisurely complacency if we are 
going to do so, The spirit of a 
peacetime Montgomery or Wingate 
in Whitehall, and in the tens of 
thousands of little Whitehalls 
which control our lives, would 
seem urgently called for. 
Unfortunately, that is just 
where our men of action and 
dynamic drive are not. They are 
mostly still on the battlefields as 
victors. Nearly four million men 
and women are in the Forces, 
going through the motions they 
have slowly but so completely and 
victoriously mastered during the 
past six years. Even our fac- 
tories, with the whole world crying 
out for our consumer goods, seem 
to be doing much the same thing. 
A speaker in the House of Lords 
the other day revealed that we 
are still turning out a third of 
the armoured vehicles we were 
making before VE-Day, and that factories are still 
working on night shifts—one can imagine with 
what sense of urgency !—making 20-mm. guns. 
For What purpose, one wonders: to shoot down 
Transatlantic atom bombs? Or what? Or are we 
expecting a sudden invasion from across the 
Channel? Or is it, merely, that we cannot stop 
ourselves? It is hard to conceive how a country, 
which must have vast stores of every kind of weapon 


N.B.—-Reproductions and quotations from “ 


PRESIDENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
TO TRY MAJOR WAR CRIMINALS: 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


and munition of war, but which is desperately in 
need of both labour and raw material for making 
the weapons of peace, can afford at such a moment 
as this to go on devoting man-power and raw materials 
to making out-of-date articles : articles, that is, which 
were urgently wanted a year ago but which are so 
much junk to-day. Perhaps what one hears and 
reads in the papers is much exaggerated ; and perhaps 





1926, in which year he was promoted Colonel. 


the conversion from war to peace is more advanced 
than it appears to be. Yet one cannot escape the 
evidence of one’s senses. Not long ago—several 
months after VE-Day and even after VJ-Day—lI 
was taken by an official caretaker over a terrace of 
residential houses advertised for sale but in the 
present possession of a Government Department. 
Though equipped and arranged for bureaucratic pur- 
poses, they did not appear to be in use. On inquiring 


MILITARY TRIBUNAL SITTING AT THE NUREMBERG PALACE OF JUSTICE 
LORD JUSTICE LAWRENCE, WHO HAS SAID THE TRIAL WAS 
IN THE HISTORY OF THE JURISPRUDENCE OF THE WORLD.” 

Lord Justice Lawrence is the British President of the Militar 
criminals. The trial opened on November 20. He was call to the Bar in 1906 and took sil 
Recorder of Oxford from 1924 to 1932 and a Judge of the High Court of Justice, King’s Bench Di 
1944. From 1914 to 1918 he served in the Herts R.F 


Tribunal now sitting at Nurembe 


A. and commanded the 8th Brigade, R.A., T.A., from 1919 to 


what they were for, I was told—I can only hope, 
wrongly—that they were retained as an emergency 
accommodation in case the Department should have 
the misfortune to be bombed out. And so far as I 
know they are still requisitioned. 

All this would be less disturbing if one could suppose 
that Britain had at last learnt her lesson, and that, 
for all her love of peace and good will towards her 
neighbours, she is now firmly 
resolved never again to endanger 
her own and the world’s security 
by letting the sword of righteous- 
ness rust in her hand. But one 
knows only too well that such 
dallying in the last year is due, 
not so much tothe national desire 
to be prepared against future 
aggression as to the same national 
habit of inertia and administrative 
conservation as brought us, in 
spite of so much warning, to the 
very edge of destruction in 1940. 
I should be the last person to 
blame Service chiefs for their 
tardiness and reluctance to part 
with the magnificent Forces they 
have trained and equipped with 
such difficulty during the last six 
years ; remembering how often 
they had, in the old days, to work 
and fight with almost nothing, 
it would be crediting them with 
superhuman wisdom and virtue 
to expect otherwise. Naturally 
they want to postpone for as long 
as possible the inevitable day 
they foresee when, as so often in 
the past, they will have to bear 
responsibilities for which the 
country and Treasury have given 
them inadequate means to im- 
plement. But the truth, unfor- 
tunately, is that the frustration 
and exasperation likely to be 
produced by the present pace of 
demobilisation and reconversion 
from war to peace will, however 
unjustly, militate against the 
future well-being of the Services. 
It will merely cause the average 
unthinking Briton to regard them 
with an undeserved impatience. 
Nothing could so enhance the 
future popularity of our Regular 
Fighting Forces as a clear indi- 
cation that they were actively 
alive to the country’s present ex- 
treme need for labour and raw 
material. It says much for the 
selflessness begotten of a life of 
duty that many Service chiefs are 
in fact, and contrary to their own 
apparent immediate interests, 
showing such a solicitude. That 
large numbers of “ men in high 
places,’’ both in and out of the 
Services, are taking a less altru- 
istic view is not to be wondered at. 

All this, no doubt, is looking 
on the dark side of things ; gravely 
stressing it, it may be. But it 
needs someone to stress it, and 
needs someone to heed it, too. 
Our assets are enormous. We have 
a Government with an immense 
force of public good will behind it 
—including that of many of its 
former political opponents—and 
probably freer of dependence on 
vested interests than any peacetime Government for 
decades. We have a people, derived from a noble 
stock and heritage, who have just proved in the eyes 
of the whole world their courage, unity and capacity 
for recovery. We have a great store of new scientific 
and industrial lore. We have only to receive and to 
follow inspiring counsels and to work for peace as 
we worked for war, to enrich not only ourselves 
and our children, but the whole world. 
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GORING IN THE DOCK: EXPRESSIONS THAT MIRROR HIS TRIAL. 


GORING PORTRAYS ALL THE EMOTIONS AS HE LISTENS TO HIS ACCUSERS: THE “ PLAYBOY’’ OF THE NAZI PARTY IN THE DOCK 
WITH HESS AND RIBBENTROP AT THE NUREMBERG TRIAL. 


During the opening days of the trial of the Nazi leaders at Nuremberg much attention | »mmentary on the trial, showing in turn amusement, boredom, ahger, concentration and 
has been paid to the behaviour of the prisoners in court Known formerly as the anxiety Beside him sits Hess, who usually maintains an attitude of complete detach 
playboy "’ { the Party, Géring’s attitudes and expression provide a _ pictorial ment and sometimes reads a novel He is alleged to be suffering from amnesia 
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“OF SUPREME IMPORTANCE TO MILLIONS OF PEOPLE”: THE IN 














UNIQUE IN THE ANNALS OF THE WORLD'S HISTORY : THE INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL IN SESSION IN THE PALACE OF JUSTICE AT NUREMBERG, SHOWING, ON THE 


HE trial of the leaders witho 

of the Nazi Party in | accord 
the Palace of Justice at | princi 
Nuremberg opened on | justice 
November 20. They are it was 
charged with conspiracy, | cerned 
crimes against peace, war trial i 
crimes, and crimes against ; from t 
Humanity. The Perma- ¢ traditic 
nent President, Lord | justice 
Justice Lawrence, is the p 
British, and the judges | occupy 
are: Mr. Justice Birkett all civ 
(Britain), Mr. Francis indict 
Biddle(U.S.A.), Judge J. J of some 
Parker (U.S.A.), Major- this w 
General Nikitchenko defends 
(U.S.S.R.), M. Volchov | had be 
(U.S.S.R.), M. Donnedieu a copy 
De Vabre (France), and They 
M. Falco (France). Behind “Not 
them are ranged the flags saying, 
of the United Nations, in the 
hanging from silver-pointed ment 
flagstaffs. In his opening Hess « 
address the President with 
said: * The trial which is ** Nein. 
now about to begin is prosecu 
unique in the history of | ward b 
the jurisprudence of the who des 
world, and it is of supreme ie 
importance to millions of | humilia 
people all over the globe have lec 
For this reason there is as by 
laid upon everybody who those t 
takes any part in this trial persona 
the solemn responsibility is for ev 
to discharge his duties is expec 


THE DEFENDANTS: FRONT ROW (L. TO R.) GORING, HESS, VON RIBBENTROP, KEITEL, ROSENBERG, FRANK, FRICK, STREICHER, FUNK AND SCHACHT 
BACK ROW (L. TO R.) DONITZ (PARTLY SEEN), RAEDER, VON SCHIRACH, SAUCKEL, JODL, VON PAPEN, SEYSS-INQUART, SPEER, VON NEURATH, FRITZSCHE. 
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E| INTERNATIONAL TRIAL, NUREMBERG —JUDGES AND DEFENDANTS. 
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ON THE LEFT, THE JUDGES BACKED BY THE FLAGS OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND, ON THE RIGHT, THE DOCK BACKED BY AMERICAN MILITARY POLICE 
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without fear or favour in 
accordance with the sacred 
principles of law and 
justice.’’ He stressed that 
it was the duty of all con- 
cerned to see that the 
trial in no way departed 
from those principles and 
traditions which alone give. 
justice its authority and 
the place it ought to 
occupy in the affairs of 
all civilised States The 
indictment is a document 
of some 24,000 words, and 
this was read over to the 
defendants although they 
had been in possession of 
a copy for the past month. 
They all made a plea of 
“Not guilty "'"—-Géring 
saying, “1 declare myself 
in the sense of the indict 

ment not guilty,"” and 
Hess contenting himself 
with a monosyllabic 
“ Nein."” The case for the 
prosecution was put for 

ward by Justice Jackson 

who described the prisoners 
as ‘‘ Reproached by the 
humiliation of those they 
have led almost as bitterly 
as by the desolation of 
those they attacked, their 
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personal capacity for e.!! 
is for ever past The trial 

is expected to be lengthy 

AN INTERNATIONAL BODY OF LEADING JURISTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS, PRESIDED OVER BY LORD JUSTICE LAWRENCE, WHICH IS HEARING 


THE TRIBUNAL 
A CASE “OF SUPREME IMPORTANCE TO MILLIONS OF PEOPLE ALL OVER THE GLOBE 
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A CROWDED LIFETIME IN THE WORLD OF ENTERTAINMENT. : 
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R. COCHRAN 
whose mem- 

ory seems as inex- 
haustible as_ his 
interests and ac- 
quaintance have 
been catholic, has 
written another 
volume of remini- 
scences: the index 
is colossal, and its 














MR. C, B. COCHRAN, AUTHOR OF THE 
BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
Mr. C. B. Cochran has already written 
several books, drawing on his eventful 
career as theatrical manager and pro- 
ducer for material. His latest book 
reviewed on this page continues his 
reminiscences and introduces many of 
the great figures of the past. He has 
roduced 119 plays and revues in 
ndon and managed many stars of 
the stage, including Sarah Bernhardt, 
Eleanora Duse, Sacha Guitry, 
Chaliapin and Elisabeth Bergner. 


spread so wide that, having found 
the Poet Laureate in it, one is 
surprised not to find the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and feels, 
somehow, that there must have 
been some mistake, or that, per- 
haps, the Archbishops’ were 
covered in a_ previous book. 
Perhaps they were: but it 
couldn’t have been a_ fuller, 
racier, or more enthusiastic book. 
Mr. Cochran says that he began 
as a hero (and heroine) wor- 
shipper, on his knees before 
anybody or anything remarkable, 
from Fred Archer to the superbest 
record Pair of Legs; his zest 
carries him through, and there 
is a little for everybody in this 
book, from the connoisseur of 
light opera to the frequenter of 
the Turf. His pictures include 
drawings by Toulouse-Lautrec 
and a portrait of Aubrey Beards- 
ley, with whom he was at school : 
Mr. Cochran making his début in 
the adult world in a surveyor’s 
office, anc Beardsley asa clerk in 
the office of aninsurance company. 
Mr. Cochran calls himself a 
Showman: and he has pro- 
duced everything from a 
circus to ‘‘ The Mirac'e,”’ and 
even, in youth, Ibsen's “‘John 
Gabriel Borkman,"’ which I 
did in New York with E, J. 
Henley (brother of the poet 
W. E.) in the title-part. His 
insatiable curiosity and the 
universality of his contacts 
may, perhaps, be best illus- 
trated by a passage about that 
long-footed clown, Little Tich: 
“To the Parisian, Tich was 
the reincarnation of the dwarf 
court jesters of the Middle 
Ages—the little English Don 
Antonio of Velasquez: the 
poet Jean Lorraine saw in him 
all the grotesquerie of the 
low-life characters from the 
novels of Dickens. Toulouse- 
Lautrec drew him, in his 
costume of a danseuse espag- 
nole ; it was in the epoch of 
La Belle Otero, which intensi- 
fied the drollery of the in- 
human caricature. La Loie 
Fuller had recently captivated 
Paris with La Danse serpentine 
when Tich, at the end of his 
turn, appeared in the volu- 
minous skirts of La _ Loie, 
chasing the coloured lights 
from the projectors; the 
delight of the spectators 
surpassed all bounds. Tich 
was the King of Paris. No- 
where in the world is the 
clown so regarded as an artist 
as in Paris. From Déburau to 
the Fratellini, the pantomimic 
art of the clown Las been 
honoured. In Tich a unique 
clown appeared, with an added 
attraction for the Parisian public of a flow of French 
with an English accent. Had not Footit, the clown of the 
Nouveau Cirque with the Yorkshire accent, been the 
darling of artistic and smart Paris, just as were the Fratellini 
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¢ “Showman Looks On.” By Charles B. Cochran, Illustrated, 
(J. M. Dent and Sons; 18s.) 





MARIA CARMI AS THE MADONNA IN THE FIRST 





YVETTE GUILBERT,” BY TOULOUSE-LAUTREC, WHO 
IMMORTALISED HER PLAIN 
GLOVES, LONG BARE NECK AND RED CHIGNON IN FORM, AND DREW ALL LONDON 
MANY DRAWINGS 


“SHOWMAN LOOKS ON”: By CHARLES B. COCHRAN.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


later at the Cirque d’Hiver? In Paris the circus is not 
a child’s entertainment but a high form of art. In Russia, 
also, in Czarist days, the circus was considered so important 
as a cultural force that it escaped the taxes levied on the 
commercial theatres. But in Paris the circus, in the 
great days of the Nouveau Cirque, was the aristocrat of 
entertainments. The Jockey Club, even, had its own 
box, as had other leading clubs. In his dressing-room 
Footit entertained the Duc de Morny, the Comtesse de 
Pourtalés, and all the glittering society of that Paris of 
the ’nineties and early nineteen-hundreds. It was in the 
late ‘nineties that I was taken 
to his loge, where I met Debussy 
and Toulouse-Lautrec. With my 
friend, a music-publisher, we all 


A ROLE USUALLY 


DRESS, LONG BLACK 


repaired to a bar in the Rue Royale. Why Debussy was 
of the party I do not know, nor did the fact impress 
me then as much as it does now. It was in this Paris 
that Tich reigned.” 

Paris, at that time, may have been strange: a sort of 
late echo of the Paris of Napoleon III., Cora Pearl and 
Offenbach : and the conjunction of Little Tich and Debussy 





““THE MIRACLE,” REVIVED AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE IN 
PRODUCTION OF ‘“* THE MIRACLE,” AT OLYMPIA 1932: DETAIL OF A CROWD SCENE WITH LADY DIANA 
ON CHRISTMAS EVE, I9QII: 

IDENTIFIED WITH LADY DIANA COOPER. 


COOPER AS THE MADONNA, 


IlMustrations reproduced from “Showman Looks On"; by Courtesy 
of the Publishers, Messrs. J. M. Dent and Sons, Lid. 





PAVLOVA DANCING WITH NOVIKOFF : 
WITH MORDKIN, BROUGHT THE BALLET TO LIFE IN RUSSIAN 


PALACE THEATRE. 


seems as odd as would have been the conjunction of Shelley 
and Grimaldi. But nothing in the book is odder than 
Mr. Cochran. By all the rules a successful producer of 
circuses and revues ought never to have heard of Debussy : 
Mr. Cochran is still quite capable of employing Mr. Oliver 
Messel (he used him magnificently in the adaptation of 
‘*La Belle Héléne,” and was amongst the first patrons of 
Rex Whistler) to do the décor of a revue with Debussy’s 
music, words by Sir Alan Herbert, Miss Jessie Matthews 
and Miss Deanna Durbin singing, and the entrepreneur 
himself not caring a bit whether he should make tens of 
thousands or lose tens of thousands, so long as he could 
be certain in his mind that he had produced something 
interesting that nobody else would have thought of. In 
a sense he is certainly right in calling bimself a Showman. 
In a sense he is not. For 
underneath the indispensable 
Barnum and Bailey surface there 
is a sensitive and cultivated 
man, essentially modest, who 
has to work within the rigorous 
limitations of his profession, but 
wants, ewsthetically, to do the 
very best he can within them. 
Had he never had anything 
to do with the stage he still, 
because of his general interest 
in the social scene and _ his 
talent for ‘“‘ making contacts,” 
would probably have ended his 
career as a writer of remin- 
iscences. Suppose that the stage 
had never bitten him (he even 
acted at one time, though not 
successfully) and he had re- 
mained in that surveyor’s office 
at Brighton. Beyond doubt he 
would have succeeded: it was 
the great age of Brighton, the 
tradition of the Regent still 
lingered there, prosperous clients 
were abundant, Mr. Cochran 
would have become the most 
eminent of all Brighton surveyors, 
he would have met at Brighton 
all the actors, actresses, 
Corinthian noblemen, jockeys, 
boxers, artists and literary men 
whom he pours out from this 
cornucopia, and, in the mellow 
sunset of his days, produced 
volumes called ‘“‘A Surveyor 
Remembers,” and “‘ A Surveyor 
Remembers Again.”’ “ Labby ” 
would have appeared in his 
pages; and Lord Lonsdale ; 
and Yvette Guilbert; and 
Henry Irving: and if Mr. 
Cochran did not arrange fights 
between such as Carpentier 
and Dempsey he would still 
have been in the front row 
at such contests with the late 
Sir Harry Preston. 
Mr. Cochran still seems 
as fresh as ever. At any 
moment he may put on 
another big show, or write 
another volume. Nothing he 
does is ever dull, though 
one may not like all his 
shows equally well. And this 
book, with its wealth of 
anecdote, and its recovery 
of strange personalities long 
departed from this world’s 
stage, is one of the most 
agreeable things he has 
ever produced. A _ specimen 
story is that about 
Labouchere, who did not 
mind what he lost on play- 
productions so long as they 
afforded him chances for 
jokes. “A play on which 
I lost money,” said Labby, 
“was an adaptation of 
‘The Last Days of Pompeii.’ 
Everything went wrong. 
Acrobats fell off their ropes 
in the festival scene, a 
THE PRIMA BALLERINA WHO, Statue refused to fall and 
crush the magician; in the 
amphitheatre scene, when, 
in response to the command : 
‘Bring forth {the lion!’ an 
attendant walked on and announced: ‘Sir, the lion 
will not come!’ the house yelled with laughter, 
and the last scene, the eruption of Vesuvius, was 
catastrophic.” 

It seems that a really appalling production can enter 
tain people just as well as a really good one. But I can 
hardly produce that as a tip for Mr. Cochran. 


To SEE HER AT THE 
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THE HITLER “TREE” AT NUREMBERG: CHARTS REVEAL THE NAZI PLOT. 


DEMONSTRATING THE ;ROWTH OF SRMAN MILITARISM: . 
AFTER HIS FELLOW-PRISONERS HAVE LOST INTEREST \ 


IN THE EXHIBIT. 


AN INTERESTING FEATURE OF THE NUREMBERG TRIAL ONE OF THE CHARTS J NG A CHART 
PREPARED TO ASSIST THE PROSECUTION—IN THIS CASE, A MAP SHOWING THE GROWTH , HESS STANDS ABSORBED LONG 


OF NAZI 


wsovennnncnnnnntes 


THE NAZI PARTY AT ITS PEAK PERIOD—MARCH, 1945: A COLOURED CHART, 10 FT. BY I5 
UNFOLDED THE STORY OF HITLER'S MARCH TO POWER, 


WHILE THE PROSECUTION 


THE NATURE AND COMPOSITION OF 
THE COURT AT NUREMBERG 


ILLUSTRATING 
WALL OF 


DISPLAYED ON THE 


THE NAZI LEADERS Ft . ADVANTAGE oF DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS 
DEFENDANTS CONSULT 


24,000-WORD INDI : 
} AN INTERRUPTION IN THE PROCEEDINGS WHILE THE 
THEIR LAWYERS ON LEGAL PROBLEMS a 


TAKE 


l"saleen VON SCHIRACH PLEADS NOT GUILTY TO THE 
THE OPENING OF THE NUREMBERG TRIAL OF MAJOR WAR CRIMINALS 
INTERNATIONAL COURT. 
In order that the judges forming the International Tribunal, before which the the plan and tide of Nazi aggression against Germany's smaller neighbours ress 
Nazi leaders are on trial at Nuremberg, may follow the case for the prosecution was greatly in these exhibits, and stood staring at them long after his 
coloured charts have been prepared. These show in fellow-prisoners had lost interest None of the defendants seem to 
of the Nazi Party and its ramifications and also conception of justice and eagerly discuss legal points with their lawyers 


{ 
\. 
interested 
resent the democrati 


more easily, several large 
tabulated form the composition 
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JERUSALEM—CAPITAL OF JEWISH TRADITIONS: 
A CITY OF CONTRASTING ARCHITECTURE. 









































































































(LEFT.) THE SLENDER ad THE ALLENBY MEMORIAL OUTSIDE JERUSALEM, MARKING THE SPOT WHERE GENERAL \ 
TOWER DOMINATING ALLENBY, IN I917, RECEIVED FROM THE TURKS THE KEYS TO JERUSALEM. 
THE Y.M.C.A. BUILD- ) a 
ING IN JERUSALE*: NY 
m MODERN DESIGN IN , 
AN ANCIENT 
N 
5 
, 
, 
¥ - 
f THE MIXED ARCHITECTURE OF JERUSALEM AS VIEWED FROM THE TOWER OF THE } 
y an : ee a = i Y.M.C.A, BUILDING, LOOKING SOUTH: THE WIDE AVENUE IS JULIAN’S WAY. \ 
JERUSALEM'S OLDER STYLE OF BUILDINGS IS REFLECTED IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH } aa. een — SE * 
OF THE ARAB VILLAGE OF LIFTA, OUTSIDE THE CITY, ON THE ROAD TO TEL-AViv. ~¢ 
eS eM BE 2 Mel ER ONE el oe aS ee es ail’ 
* 
a 
rf | 
5 t 
nf | 
2 ; 
im Y : 
; 7 ; 
+ 
aan] 
} Sapanenenien , , ee c M . : - 
f THE KING DAVID HOTEL, JERUSALEM, AND BEYOND IT THE I6TH-CENTURY } } AN EXAMPLE OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN JERUSALEM—BUILDINGS ON KING GEORGE STREET: 
i WALL OF THE HOLY CITY. (BACKGROUND) THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. } THIS ANCIENT AND MODERN CITY IS THE SEAT OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT OF PALESTINE 
wo 
A 
Jerusalem, seat of the Government of Palestine under the mandate given to Great Allenby in the First World War, Jerusalem surrendering to him on December 9, 1917 
Britain in 1922, and which saw the arrival on November 21 of the new High Com. The modern building period dates from about 1858, prior to which the Holy City in 
missioner, Sir Alan Cunningham, is a city of many contrasts, not least of them lay within its sixteenth-century walls. To-day, the city outside the walls is greater the 
being its architecture. This Holy City, idealised home of Jews in exile and capital | than that within, and has a population upwards of 150,000, of whom rather more we 
of their traditions, reflects the influence of various rulers In Moslem hands from 637 | than halt are Jews The new High Commissioner was sworn-in at Government House are 
(with a short interval after conquest by the Crusaders) until 1244, it then came under | on the day of his arrival, and in an address offered the people of Palestine co »peratior bee 
Mongolian and Egyptian rule In 1517 it passed to Turkey, who ruled until the good will, and friendship I am ready to go forward,"’ he said. ‘‘ with anyone as 
conquest of Palestine by British troops under the late Field-Marshal (then General) partner or partners, in the common aim of establishing order and peace in Palestine gre 
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RECRUITS FOR THE PALESTINE POLICE—HUMAN AND CANINE. 
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immigrants, and which have, at date of writing, 
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HE later 

records of the 
Australian Divis- 
ions which served 
first in the Middle 
East and then 
against Japan are 
not altogether easy 
to compile over 
here. After they 
returned home they were 
changed in constitution 
from time to time, and 
in some of the accounts 
available only battalions 
are mentioned. I believe 
also that in certain of 
the operations against 
: age h A the Japanese they were 
rang a. ‘Kori 1940 to not employed as com- 
June 1941 and later Head of the plete divisions. The 

Australian Military Mission. division chosen for this 


series is the Seventh. 
Its first commander was 
a senior officer with a 
distinguished record in 
the First World War, 
Major-General J. D. 
Lavarack (later a lieut.- 
general and army com- 
mander), who left the 
division on June 17, 
1941. He was succeeded 
by Major-General A. S. 
Allen, who held com- 
mand until March 14, 
1943. The third com- 
mander was  Major- 
General G. A. Vasey, 
until June 30, 1944, 
and the fourth Major- 
Successor to Got i in General E. J. Milford, 
tha, command of the Seventh, until the present day. 
March i This was the second 
division to be raised for 
the Australian Imperial Force of the Second World War. It 
arrived in the Middle East in late 1940, and completed 
its training in Palestine, as the Sixth Division had done 
before it. Geography influences strategy even apart from 
time and circumstances. History repeated itself with the 
Australian Imperial Force, since most of the Australian 
divisions of the First World War came to Egypt to finish 
their training or were formed there. They fought in the 
Eastern Mediterranean—at the Dardanelles—and, when 
they could be spared, moved to the Western Front. Doubt- 
less, if it had not been for Japan, history would have repeated 
itself still further, and the Australians would again have 
moved to the west. But in this 
war Japanese intervention 
brought about their return to 
defend their own country. 
The Ninth, which fought at 
Alamein, was the last to go. 
When Rommel first struck 
back in early 1941 the Seventh 
Australian Division occupied 
Mersa Matruh, but was not 
called upon. On the night of 
June 7 it crossed the frontier ot 
Syria from Palestine with ele- 
ments of the Sixth Division, one 
column on the coast road and 
one moving inland from Metulla 
at the north end of the great 
trough which further south 
becomes the Jordan Valley. 
There was a bitter fight for the 
passage of the Litani River, 
where the Australian artillery 
drove off Vichy destroyers 
which stood in to shell the 
shoreward column, The second 
column pushed into the moun- 
tains, the Australians abandon- 
ing their carriers for captured 
horses. The third column, 
advancing on Damascus, was 
mainly of British, Indian, and 


LIEUT.-GEN. SIR J. D. LAVARACK, 
K.B.E., D.S.O. 


MAJ.-GEN. A. S. ALLEN, D.S.O. 


Free French troops, but also THE SUPREME COMMANDER, 


contained an Australian detach- 
ment. The fate of Damascus, 


and one which has fallen to 
a long series of conquerors, 
was sealed when an Australian Martin, Maj.- 


battalion stormed the French Harcourt-Smith, Maj.- 


; eg. 
position on the high ground Dening, Maj.-Gen. W. E. Tyndall, 


west of Mezze in face of 
stiff resistance. Damascus sur- 
rendered on June 21, but the campaign was not over yet. 
It was not until Damour had fallen after a tough resistance 
that the Vichy governor, General Dentz, sued for an 
armistice, which was signed within the Australian lines. 
Fighting ceased at t a.m, on July 12. It had been a 
strenuous and an unpleasant campaign against former 
allies. The invading force had begun by taking things 
easily, in the hope that the defenders would presently 
come over or at least put up only a token resistance, but 
it had soon found that hard fighting was required. 

The Seventh Division had finished its campaigning 
in the Middle East, though it was not until February 1942 
that its withdrawal began. During the voyage home 
the situation in the Pacific deteriorated seriously and 
was at its blackest when the division reached Australia. 
After a brief period of leave, sometimes only six days, the 
Sixth and Seventh Divisions were hurried to New Guinea 
There the threat to Port Moresby was at its height The 
Seventh Division got a rough initiation to jungle warfare, 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA, ADMIRAL 


. (Front row, |. to r.) Air Marshal Sir H. W. L. Saunders, Vier hte Cc. 
not an easily defensible city (Deputy Commander), Vice-Adm. H. T. C. Walker, Gen. Sir 

(Supreme Commander), Air Marshal Sir K. R. Park (Allied » x = -in-C.), Adm. Sir A. J. Power, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. F. P. Christison, Raut Ce. Sir A. Carton 
Maj.-Gen. Fen ve (China), Rear-Adm. J. 
. Hone, Air Vice- Marshal - %.,. Gibbs, Rear-Adm. C. S. Holland, Maj.-Gen 
Fuller, Lieut. Sen. Leclerc (France). ird row, 1. 
M. Bastyan, Maj.-Gen. B. C. H. yas & f Sir A. Rowlands, eat on. W. R. C. Penney, Mr. M. E 
Rear-Adm. W. R. wo Mr. Van der j.-Gen. Thom 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


RECORD OF THE SEVENTH AUSTRALIAN DIVISION. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


learning its work, sometimes expensively, in the hardest 
way. It first came into contact with the Japanese in the 
Owen Stanleys, and from that August to January 1943, 
was constantly engaged. It fought its way across the 
ranges till it reached the north coast and pinned the 
Japanese down in Buna, Gona, and Sanananda. By this 
time matters were improving owing to the arrival on the 
scene of American air power, and considerable American 
land forces were also gradually appearing. On December 9 
the Australians reached Gona, and the other two places 
were taken by the Americans early in 1943. The acute 
danger to Australia was over now. 

The next major task of the Seventh Division was to 
co-operate with the Ninth in the capture of the important 
Japanese base of Lae. The Seventh was to be carried 
by air into the Markham Valley and to attack from the 
west, while the Ninth was to be landed on the shore of 
the Huon Gulf and to attack from the north. It was a 
combined operation in the fullest sense, and also the first 
occasion on which a division which knew nothing of flying 
and had no training in airborne operations made what was 
virtually a tactical landing. The operation was com- 
pletely successful, the Seventh Division just reaching Lae 
before the Ninth on the morning of September 16, 1943. 
It then turned back up the Markham Valley and from it 
into the Ramu Valley, where it captured the strongly-held 
feature known as Shaggy Ridge, over 5000 ft. in height. 
Hitherto the Japanese had dominated the valley, but, 
with this obstacle removed, the way was clear for an 
advance on Madang, the capital of German New Guinea 
before 1914, and this place was occupied on April 24, 1944. 

The later stages of General MacArthur’s brilliant com- 
bined operations were carried out by American forces, the 
main tasks of the Australians, not always to their own 
pleasure, being operations against the large Japanese pockets 
of resistance left behind in Bougainville, New Britain, and 
New Guinea. The feelings of some of the Australian 
troops on this subject were typified by General Blamey’s 
discovery, on visiting the Philippines, of three or four 
Australian soldiers in the uniform of the United States. 
They told the Australian Commander-in-Chief that they 
had “ hitch-hiked ” all the way from New Guinea. The 
work of the Australians in containing and reducing the 
large Japanese forces by-passed by the American advance 
was necessary, but the troops in general, and evidently 
the Australian Government also, were anxious to play a 
more important part. They were to have their desire in 





HIS STAFF AT SINGAPORE. 


de Wiart, V.C., Lieut.-Gen. S H. 
Morse, Air Vice-Marshal A. T. Cole, Maj.-Gen. 


to r.) Air Vice-Marshal J. D. Breakey, Maj.-Gen. 


» 
Rear-Adm. R. D. Oliver, Maj.-Gen. Loftus, Tottenham. vs 
the invasion of Borneo, and in this the Seventh Australian 
Division, now under the command of Major-General Milford, 
fought with distinction. In July 1945 it landed at Balik- 
papan, at three points on a beach a mile and a half long. 
The American naval and air forces, which provided the 
principal support, were now strong, well-equipped, and 
highly experienced in combined operations of this type, so 
that landing forces were given excellent cover. The 
landing on this occasion was preceded by an intense bom- 
bardment, during which 10,000 rockets were fired into the 
enemy’s beach defences. 

The first landing party advanced towards high ground 
overlooking Balikpapan; the second moved on the Pan- 
dansari oil refinery; the third attacked the Sepinggan 
airfield, which it was necessary to secure at the earliest 
possible nioment. General MacArthur announced in his 
communiqué that Australian land forces had made their 
third major landing in Borneo, “ when elements of the 
veteran Seventh Division secured a firm beach-head at 


LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN, WITH THE SENIOR OFFICERS OF 


, Air Marshal Sir C. R. Carr, Lieut.-Gen. R. A. Wheeler 
AY -~ -in Allied Land Forces), heute Love Leute ——— from a_ strongly - entrenched 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir M. C. Dempsey, iti high 
oe eel oon EOF aS position on high ground about 
7 2 ERE (U.S.), Rear-Adm. B. C. > 
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Balikpapan i 
and advanced 
rapidly inland. Our 
losses were very 
light.” The com- 
muniqué went on 
to point out how 
fitting it was that 
the Australian 
Seventh Division, 
which had helped to 
turn back the tide of 
invasion from Australia, 
should now secure what 
had been perhaps the 
most lucrative strategic 
objective in the East 





Indies and virtually com- eu ra 9 2 , esecapiiont 
plete Allied tactical Division ee March 1943 go 
control of the entire 1944, he won in the 1939-45 War a 
South-West Pacific. In Bar to the D.S.O. he gained in the 
order to obtain com- 1914-1918 War. 

plete control of the 
harbour another landing 
was subsequently carried 
out at Penadjim, on the 
other side of Balikpapan 
Bay. Troops and tanks 
had to be carried for 
a mile and a half along 
a lane swept clear of 
Japanese mines, and the 
landing craft stretched 
for a mile in line ahead. 
This landing was covered 
not only by naval forces 
and bombers, but also 
by Australian 25-pound- 
ers on the Balikpapan 
side of the bay. 

At Balikpapan_ the 
Australians secured a Pine gy = egy lg enann t 
footing a mile long General Vasey on July 1, 1944. 
by a mile deep within 
95 minutes, and six hours after landing they were in possession 
of the last ridge overlooking the town. As they moved 
inland they came under heavy and accurate Japanese mortar 
fire, but the deadly rocket ships of the U.S. Seventh Fleet 
ran close inshore and blasted the Japanese positions. The 
Australians were now fighting in hilly country covered with 
grass some-6 ft. high, tunnelled here and there in the 
manner which the Japanese had made familiar. The 
advancing troops were also continually under fire from 
well-sited Japanese batteries. On one ridge, which they 
renamed Parramatta, they secured a battery of six naval 
guns in concrete emplacements. Here the Japanese stood 
in hand-to-hand fighting and lost 300 men. Sepinggan 
airfield was also taken, cratered, 
but capable of being restored 
within a comparatively few 
days, and the troops continued 
their advance to the air-strip 
at Manggar, five miles beyond. 
Despite fortifications and 
aggressive snipers, the Austra- 
lian casualties were still light, 
largely as the result of using 
tanks and anti-tank artillery 
to drive the enemy from his 
shelters, weapon-pits, and the 
houses in which he had taken 
refuge. Im one case a large 
mosque, converted into a 
fortress, had to be dealt with 
by a flame-throwing tank. 

At the end of a week's 
fighting the troops of the 
Seventh Australian Division 
were three days ahead of their 
schedule. There was brisk fight- 
ing just outside Balikpapan, 
but the actual entry into the 
town was scarcely opposed. It 
was found to have suffered 
seriously, the buildings having 
been reduced to skeletons and 
the docks badly smashed. If 
the Japanese threw in their 
hand here, they fought stren- 
uously for the oil centre of 
Sambodja, in the south-east, 





MAJ.-GEN. E. J. MILFORD, D.S.O. 


four miles from the town. 
Lane, Maj.-Gen. H. It soon proved, however, that 
F. “tasted, Air Vice-Marshal this resistance was only to 
afford time to set fire to the 
oil wells and installations, and 
after effecting these demolitions 
they slipped away and left the place to the Australians. The 
latter were now within ten miles of Mahakam. Other units 
of the division closed upon this place. Meanwhile sharp resis- 
tance had also been encountered west of the Manggar airfield. 
Finally it collapsed, and the infantry swept across the air- 
field. In a swift four-mile advance they captured Bangsal, 
nine miles south of the big pumping station of Sambodja. 
In company with Dutch troops another column closed on 
Soengainwain, where there was also a pumping station. 

At this stage the Tokyo radio announced that the 
fighting had shifted from the coast regions to the hills, 
which was another way of saying that the Japanese were 
retreating into the interior. They continued to do so 
until the surrender of Japan brought hostilities to an end. 
Almost entirely from her own resources Australia had carried 
out remarkable adaptations, and in this last victorious 
offensive the Seventh Division proved itself a great 
instrument of war. Its career had been uniformly 
successful. 
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TEL-AVIV; PALESTINIAN STORM: CENTRE: 


GENERAL CUNNINGHAM IN JERUSALEM. 
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MOVING THROUGH THE STREETS OF TEL-AVIV, A PATROL OF TROOPS OF THE 6TH READY TO DEAL WITH FURTHER OUTBREAKS IN TEL-AVIV: ARMOURED CARS OF THE 
AIRBORNE DIVISION ADVANCING TO TAKE UP POSITIONS DURING THE RECENT RIOTS 6TH AIRBORNE DIVISJON PARKED OUTSIDE THE TOWN MAJOR’S OFFICE, THE CITRUS 


IN THE GREAT JEWISH CITY. BUILDING, WITH TROOPS AWAITING ORDERS. 


ip Be: : 












































DURING THE RECENT CURFEW IN TEL-AVIV: A LOUDSPEAKER, ON AN A RELIC OF THE RECENT RIOTING IN TEL-AVIV: A BRITISH ARMY LORRY, WHICH WAS STONED AND 
ARMOURED CAR, BROADCASTING TO THE INHABITANTS TO STAY INDOORS SET ON FIRE BY THE MOB, WHICH DEMONSTRATED AS THE RESULT OF THE BRITISH PECISION 
AND OBEY THE LAW; IN FRONT,A BRITISH GUARD. NOT TO INCREASE THE IMMIGRANT QUOTA, BEING HOSED BY A SOLITARY FIREMAN. 
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THE NEW HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR PALESTINE, LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR A. CUNNINGHAM (CENTRE, ON ON HIS ARRIVAL TO TAKE THE OATH, LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR A. CUNNINGHAM (LEFT 
DAIS), AT THE TAKING OF THE OATH AT JERUSALEM. ON HIS LEFT, MR. J. V. F. SHAW, BEING GREETED BY THE EMIR TALAL, REPRESENTING THE EMIR 

RIGHT, SIR W. FITZGERALD. ABDULLAH OF TRANSJORDAN. 

Following the rioting in Tel-Aviv, which broke out after the British Government's troops of the 6th Airborne Division, who, it is reported, used tear-gas to force an 
decision not to increase the quota of Jewish immigrants into Palestine, a curfew was entry into one of them, Shevafin. In the meanwhile Lieut.-General Sir A. Cunningham 
imposed and order maintained by the troops of the 6th Airborne Division, under arrived in Jerusalem to take up his position as the new High Commissioner of 
Major-General Bols. What is described as an uneasy lull succeeded and* the curfew Palestine, and at the ceremony at which he took the oath he offered Palestine friend 
was lifted on November 20. Further attempts to land illegal immigrants took place ship and said that he came “with no preconceived ideas and no sense of partisan 
and outrages against coastguard stations were committed. As a result of their refusal to ship." The Arab Higher Committee, under Jamil Mardam Bey, met to consider 
surrender illegal entrants, three villages in the Tel-Aviv zone were surrounded by British proposals for Palestine. 
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THE CONFERENCE ROOM, PANELLED IN WALNUT, WITH LEATHER-COVERED CEILING AND WALLS, A | 
ITS WALNUT TABLE SEATING EIGHT PEOPLE IN SWIVELLING AND SLIDING CHAIRS } 
} 
This American-built aircraft, modified and furnished by British craftsmen which THE DESK IN MR, CHURCHILL'S STATE-ROOM HERE, THE WOODWORK 
! on, > S IN A) Ww { »V NG NG ; 
Mr. Churchill used for his long-distance journeys during the last year of the \ See eS ee ee en 
war, has been described as the most luxuriously appointed and quietest air liner 
in the world. Mr magrnege having relinquished his office as Prime Minister, Co. Ltd. Their combined efforts converted it into a luxury liner carrying t 
has just returned it to the United States. The basic aircraft, a Douglas Special passengers, with separate accommodation for the crew of six. One of the most 


Churchill by 


Skymaster, was presented to Mr President Roosevelt in 1944 
It arrived in this country as an empty shell, and was completely modified and 
furnished by Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth Aircraft, Ltd., of Coventry 
Messrs. L. A. Rumbold and C Ltd., of Maida Vale; and the General Electric 
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Carpet was beige in colour, and the were covered 
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CRUISER: THE WORLD’S MOST 
BY U.S. AND BRITISH CRAFTSMEN. 


INTERIOR VIEW OF THE FUSELAGE OF THE SKYMASTER, WHICH ARRIVED IN THIS COUNTRY 
AS A SHELL: IT WAS MODIFIED AND FURNISHED BY BRITISH CRAFTSMEN. 


: 7 ; 4 
sete ee ne ee | 


By 


MR. CHURCHILL'S DIVAN, 
SOCKET FOR A BED-WARMER: A WARDROBE IS BUILT INTO THE BULKHEAD. 


THE CORRIDOR RUNNING THROUGH THE CENTRE “ ™ THE ELECTRICAL COOKING EQUIPMENT: 
OF THE PASSENGERS’ COMPARTMENT, WHICH (TOP TO BOTTOM) CONTROI PANEL, PLATE 
SEATED AND SLEPT TEN PEOPLE. RACK, COOKER, HOT CUPBOARDS. 


A SECTION OF THE PASSENGERS’ COMPARTMENT, WITH TABLES HINGED UP BETWEEN SEATS THE 
BELL-PUSH OPERATES AN INGENIOUS BUZZER-PLUS-VISUAL-LIGHT SYSTEM IN THE STEWARD S PANTRY 


THE WATER-TANK IN THE ROOF OF THE FUSELAGE, FROM WHICH WATER ; 
electrically-equipped galley was a triumph of design, and could serve a four 
FLOWS TO WATER-STORAGE HEATERS FITTED TO WASH-BASINS ‘ _ Sexe : 
course hot meal for twenty people, the ingenious G.E.C. electric cooker measuring 
— = | ) } } | | 
only 11}? ins. by 16} ins. by 10} ins., and weighing only 21 Ib The electrical 
leather. Mr. Churchill's State-room contained a divan bed, adjustable bunk, equipment in general was based on that used in Mr. Churchill's earlier York 
woodwork here being in sycamore. The aircraft and which had been highly praised by the King when he flew 
leather and the walls with dove-grey aircraft to Italy Another outstanding feature of the converted Skymaster 
which was so good that when completed it 
cloc 1 Mr. Churchill's room was too loud 
sould carried on in perfectly normal nes 


writing- desk and easy chairs, all the 
ceiling was covered with stone-coloured 
leather, the carpets were grey, and the curtains and bedspreads turquoise blue its sound-proofing 
A flush wardrobe was built into the bulkhead forward, and the fittings included the ticking of a 
an electric plug for a bed-warmer, and hot and cold running water The truising speeds 
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THE BEAM SYSTEM OF LANDING AIRCRAFT IN FOG: A METHOL 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ART 
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HOW AIRCRAFT, FLYING BLIND IN FOG, CAN GUIDE THEMSELVES SAFELY HOME ON A DOT-AND-DAS 


The rising number of fatal air accidents of recent weeks has created some alarm | through a vertical aerial, with reflectors concentrating the radiation in a beam | indic 

in public and official minds, and questions have been asked about it in Parliament. on either side of the line of approach to the landing runway. Two additional | to co 

The ability of the aeroplane to operate independently of prevailing weather con- Marker Beacons transmit differing signals which, in the manner shown in our him 
| 


ditions is a subject that has been under close examination for a long time, and drawings, help to guide the approaching aircraft into the correct line of flight for correc 
incre 


during the war years various methods of blind approach and landing were evolved, touching down. This ground equipment is completely automatic. Complementary 
the most successful being the Standard Beam Approach (explained in our drawings), equipment carried in the aircraft itself consists of a compact receiver, a small relati 
the Radar system, and an American wireless range system. In the S.B.A. system, control panel, and a visual indicator. These combine to produce aural signals in | is abl 
largely used by the R.A.F., a Main Beacon transmits a series of dots and dashes the pilot's headphones and visual flashing signals from neon tubes mounted in his } to se 
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Dec. i. 


THOD WHICH PREVENTED MANY ACCIDENTS DURING THE WAR. 


Spectat Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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indicator. Approaching a landing-ground in fog, these signals will tell him how 
to correct his line of flight until he is flying directly along the beam, and will inform 
him when he has passed over the Marker Beacons. Having orientated himself 
correctly, he can begin to lose altitude, and as he does so he will hear a series of 
increases and decreases in signal strength which tell him his exact position in 
Under not too unreasonable fog conditions, the pilot 


relation to the aerodrome. 
is able, with sufficient flying height still in hand and with the aid of sodium lamps, 
to see at least enough of the runway to enable him to land, the beam system 
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RADIO BEAM. <INSET, CENTRE) A COASTAL NIGHT AND FOG LANDING SYSTEM LAY-OUT. 


having brought him on to its direct line. This system, with its fixed automatic 
beacons, naturally involves the use of only one runway, but this is no disadvantage, 
because under conditions of fog or low clouds high winds are rarely experienced 
Experts consider that the system can be made almost 100 per cent. foolproof when 
combined with Radar devices, and look forward to the day when no aircraft's 
departure or arrival need be cancelled or even delayed by weather conditions 

always excepting, of course, such extremes as blizzards or gales. (For the technical 
details of the S.B.A. system we are indebted to our contemporary “ The Aeroplane."’) 
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GEN. AUCHINLECK, C.-IN-C. IN INDIA, HONOURED BY THE 
KING OF NEPAL IN THE COUNTRY OF THE GURKHAS. 








GEN. SIR PADMA 
SHUMSHERE 
JUNGBAHADUR 
RANA, ©.-IN-C. 
OF THE 
NEPALESE ARMY, PHOTO- 
GRAPHED AT THE DURBAR, 
AT WHICH GEN. AUCHIN- 
K WAS DECORATED. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE NEPALESE 
C.-IN-C, AT THE DURBAR HELD 
BY THE KING OF NEPAL DURING 
THE RECENT VISIT TO NEPAL OF 
GEN. SIR CLAUDE AUCHINLECK, 


Lt he em A eB 


Vane 


if IDING over the great 

ranges of the Himalayas 
on a mountain pony, General 
Sir Claude Auchinleck, Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, re- 
cently paid a visit to the 
Kingdom of Nepal,+-that small 
country near the roof of the 
world from which come the 
famous Gurkha volunteers who 
fought so gallantly under his 
command. The King of Nepal, 
H.M. Maharajadhiraja Tribhu- 
bana Bir Bikram Shah, held a 
special Durbar in Katmandu, the 
capital, for the occasion, when 
amid scenes of dazzling splend- 
our he invested General Auchin- 
leck with the Most Refulgent 
Order of the Star of Nepal 
(First Class), and conferred on 
him the rank of Honorary 
General in the Nepalese Army, 
in honour of his part in battle. 
General Auchinleck, replying 
to the King’s speech, said he 
knew of no braver or tougher 
troops in the world than the 

allant sons of Nepal. 
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GEN. AUCHINLECK STANDING FACING THE KING OF NEPAL DURING THE READING OF THE KING’S SPEECH ON THE 
OCCASION OF DECORATING THE BRITISH C.-IN-C, IN INDIA WITH THE MOST REFULGENT ORDER OF THE STAR OF NEPAL, 


(LEFT.) GEN. SIR 
CLAUDE AUCHINLECK 
IN FULL-DRESS UNI 
¥YORM AT THE DUR 
BAR, WEARING HIS 
NEWLY-ACQUIRED 
DECORATION OF THE 


oval 
ay r) 
| _s 
(RIGHT.) PART OF THE | 


NEPALESE CONTIN 


STAR OF NEPAL 


GENT OF VOLUNTEERS 
wHo FOUGHT IN 
BURMA MARCHING 
PAST THEIR FORMER 
€.-IN-C,,GEN, AUCHIN 
LECK, DURING MIS 
ViIstt TO THEIR 
COUNTRY 
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“ANY COMPLAINTS?”: AN OLD INDIAN ARMY CUSTOM STAGED IN GREECE. 


» 
£ 


f 


meets a 


L/NAIK = RAM ADDRESSING pie C.0., LIEUT..COLONEL J. M. FOSTER, WHO IS ACCOMPANIED BY HIS OFFICERS, SUBADAR MAJOR AND OTHER V.C.0.’S, AT A RECENT 
3/10 BALUCH REGIMENT DARBAR IN GREECE—AN OCCASION WHEN ANY MAN MAY BRING QUESTIONS OR GRIEVANCES DIRECT TO HIS COMMANDING OFFICER. 





"TIYHE “unit dar 

bar’ is an old 
custom of the Indian 
Army, usually staged 
as an informal meet- 
ing at which any man 
in a battalion may 
ask any question or 
put forward any 
grievance direct t 
his Commanding 
Officer, who some 
times also employs 
the occasion to ex 
plain any new orders 
which affect his unit 
as a whole. Though 
not so commonly 
practised as it used 
to be, the “‘ darbar "’ 
is still carried on by 
some battalions, even 
when on active ser 
vice Our photo 
graphs were taken at 
a recent occasion of 
this sort, staged by 
the 3/10th Baluch 
Regiment, stationed 
in Greece, and show 





the ‘“darbar”’ in 
session in a hillside 
setting 
* 
THE DARBAR IN SESSION ON A GREEK HILLSIDE THIS OLD INDIAN ARMY N.C.0."8 AND MEN REPORTING ALL'S WELL” TO THEIR COMMANDING FFICER 
, , , oO cr 
DURING THE RECENT DARBAR" OF THE 3/I10TH BALUCH REGIMENT 


CUSTOM IS STILL CARRIED ON BY SOME BATTALIONS 
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CURIOSITIES OF THIS MODERN WORLD: THE CAMERA LOOKS 
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PART OF A SECRET WAR DEVICE FOR ACCURATELY TESTING WEATHER AT HIGH ALTI- 
TUDES: A’ SPIDER-LIKE MECHANICAL ANTENNA SWITCH. 


A secret war device for accurately testing weather at high altitudes has just been revealed by the U.S. Army. 

Known as the “ Weather Sleuth,” the apparatus was sent wp attached to a balloon and was connected 

to a small radio transmitter which forecast wind direction at various levels and gave data concerning 

humidity, temperature and pressure at altitudes up to 60,000 ft. This was of particular importance on 
high-level bombing flights and resulted in more speed and less fuel consumption. 


A WARSHIP BY A NEW PROCESS: THE U.S.S. “ BROOKLYN’S”” ARMAMENT 
‘* DEHUMIDIFICATION "' AT THE PHILADELPHIA NAVY YARD. 


The light cruiser U.S.S. “ Brooklyn,” like many other units of the U.S. Fleet, is being laid up at the 

Philadelphia Navy Yard. In order to prevent deterioration the ship has to be “ pickled” and a new 

process is being used. Here we show a 5-in. gun covered with netting which has been sprayed with hot 

plastic paint. Air is then sucked from inside the covering by a ‘ dehumidification ”’ machine to prevent 
rust forming on the gun. 


* PICKLING 
PREPARED FOR 
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SPEECH MADE VISIBLE TO AID DEAF PERSONS: AN INSTRUCTOR WITH THE SYLLABLE 
PICTURE CHART DURING A DEMONSTRATION AT THE BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES. 


A demonstration was recently given at the Bell Telephone laboratories, in America, of a device which 

translates sounds into patterns of light projected on to a screen. Each vowel sound has its individual 

apecch pattern, modified by the consonant which introduced the sound. By means of a cathode-ray 

translator and a screen it is possible for totally deaf persons to converse over the telephone. A fully- 
trained person can even detect the dialect of the speaker. 


NEW PERSONAL KIT FOR THE BRITISH SOLDIER: SOME OF THE ARTICLES WHICH WILL MAKE 
““TOMMY ATKINS” THE BEST-EQUIPPED IN THE WORLD. 
As a result of wartime experience, new clothing and personal kit have been devised which will make the 
British soldier the best-equipped in the world. The ground-sheet and gas-cape are being replaced by a 
poncho which can be worn over full equipment and gives complete protection from rain. Boots are to 
have rus‘ studs and rot-proof stitching, and the hold-all will have tapes to enable it to be tied round 
the waist when washing and shaving. Even a cigarette-lighter will be provided. 


—EE 
4 : 


THE CINEMA TAKES TO THE SKY: A FILM SHOW IN A TRANSATLANTIC AIRCRAFT SHOWING 
(LEFT) THE OPERATOR AND (RIGHT) THE SCREEN ON THE FORWARD BULKHEAD. 
Passengers travelling on Pan-American World Airways transatlantic aircraft can now enjoy sound films 
as part of the comforts provided. The projector is operated by a Flight Stewardess and the screen 
is on the forward bulkhead of the cabin. Each aircraft carries a library of films, including the latest 
Hollywood productions, newsreels and short features. Presumably the usual controversy over the open 
window in railway travel will be replaced in the air by controversy over favourite film-stars. 


THE DEVICE WHICH TRANSLATES SPEECH INTO A VISIBLE PATTERN AND EVEN REPRO- 
DUCES DIALECT: A TOTALLY DEAF MAN CONVERSING OVER A TELEPHONE TO WHICH 
A CATHODE-RAY TRANSLATOR IS CONNECTED. 
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AT SOME SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENTS FOR WAR AND PEACE. 


A REVOLUTIONARY TYPE OF FIGHTER AIRCRAFT: THE BOEING XF8B-I, BUILT FOR THE 

U.S. NAVY, WHICH HAS CONTRA-ROTATING PROPELLERS POWERED BY A }3600-H.P. ENGINE, 

SIX CANNONS MOUNTED IN THE WINGS, AND CAN CARRY A 6400-LB. BOMB-LOAD. IT 
HAS A SPEED IN EXCESS OF 450 M.P.H. WHEN UNLOADED. 


er 


RESEMBLING A FREAK-TAILED WHITE SHARK: THE ‘‘ GORGON,”’ 
A ROCKET-PROPELLED GUIDED MISSILE DEVELOPED BY THE 
U.S. NAVY. IT CARRIES A I00-LB. CHARGE AT 550 M.P.H. 


THE “ CHAIN-LOCKER”’ OF THE NEW “SANDRINGHAM” LOADING THE “‘ SANDRINGHAM” BY MEANS OF BLOCK AND 
FLYING-BOAT: A VIEW OF THE MOORING COMPARTMENT. TACKLE : THE REAR MAIN LOADING-HATCH. “SHE SHALL HAVE MUSIC WHEREVER SHE GOES”: THE 


A new four-engined flying-boat, the “ Sandringham,” which is expected to operate on the Empire routes, i3 now in production at Short Bros . 8 O} -< GLn woes : 
works at Rochester, Kent. It is a civil version of the Sunderland flying-boat, which has given such excellent service with the R.A.F. POCKS? BADIO IMPROVES OM AN OLD NURSERY BHYMI 
Coastal Command, particularly against U-boats. The structural differences between the two types are small, but there has been a complete The nursery rhyme about the lady of Banbury Cross has proved 
rearrangement of the interior lay-out in the “ Sandringham,” 2s comfortable accommodation for twenty-four passengers by day and to be a prophecy of modern times. With the pocket radio set 
sixteen by night, in addition to mail and freight. aircraft is powered by four Pegasus air-cooled radial engines. shown in the photograph above, the modern woman may enjoy her 
favourite radio programme at any time. The set is 3 ins. wide, 
}-in. thick and 6} in. high, and weighs 10 ounces. A fine wire 
and earpiece make the apparatus inconspicuous when in use 


AN AIRCRAFT WITH “ FALSE" WINGS DESIGNED TO AID AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH: THE A “HORSESHOE” WHICH BRINGS BAD LUCK TO THE NIGHT-BOMBER: THE IMPROVED TYPE 
LIGHTNING SWORDFISH ON A TEST FLIGHT FOR THE LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION OF AIRBORNE RADAR FOR NIGHT INTERCEPTION BY SINGLE-SEATER FIGHTERS 


he Lightning Swordfish, a converted P.38 fighter, is being used by the Lockheed Corporation for The A.1 Mark VI. is an improved type of radar which can be used in single-seater fighters intercepting 
testing wings designed for their aircraft. The wings are superimposed on the testing aircraft's regular bombers at night. Bearing and elevation are combined on one cathode-ray tube. When the target comes 
wings and a 5-ft. yaw-meter protruding from the nose of the machine registers skidding or side- into range, a bright spot appears on the screen. The observer adjusts his course so that the spot moves 
slipping. Behind the pilot’s cockpit is an observer's station, and static tubes, which can be seen into the horseshoe-shaped marker painted on the tube face. In this picture the spot lies between the 

trailing from the edge of the wings, measure the airflow over the false wings markers, called “goal posts,” indicating the target is dead ahead and in the best position for attack 
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NEWS IN BRIEF: TOPICAL SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED BY THE ROVING CAMERA. 
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A DRAWING OF THE PROPOSED NEW METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK, PLANNED 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE MUSEUM’S 75TH ANNIVERSARY IN 1947. 


This architect’s drawing indicates the general appearance of the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art in its 
proposed new form, when the rebuilding and additions have been completed. The plans involve a 10,000,000-dollar 
building programme. In announcing this programme, which has been planned in connection with the Museum’s 
seventy-fifth anniversary in 1947, the Museum’s 
President, Mr. William Church Osborn, said : . ain 

We must build here a museum which will wp 4. y, ALEXANDER, FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY, SPEAKING TO AMERICAN TROOPS 
not only carry on our own traditions, but keep “ ” 

ON BOARD THE U.S, AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ENTERPRISE AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


alive the ageless traditions of a disrupted world.” 

Members of the Board of Admiralty, led by Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord, 
travelled to Southampton on November 23 to pay a tribute to two U.S. warships 
from the Pacific—the aircraft-carrier ‘‘ Enterprise’ and the battleship 
“‘Washington.” In our photograph, the First Lord is seen speaking to American 
soldiers who sailed with the ‘‘ Enterprise”’ a few hours later for the United States. 











en 
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A MIRACULOUS ESCAPE: THE FINAL POSITION OF GOING UP IN SMOKE: A CAMOUFLAGED GERMAN FACTORY WHICH PRODUCED GENERAL DE GAULLE BEING INTERVIEWED IN 
A CAR WHICH PLUNGED 200 FT. OVER CLIFFS EXPLOSIVES FOR V-WEAPONS, ITSELF EXPLODING WITH THE ASSISTANCE PARIS AFTER HIS CABINET-FORMING MEETINGS WITH 
NEAR TORONTO. OF U.S. ARMY ENGINEERS, FRENCH LEADERS. 

The four occupants of this car had a miraculous escape from Among the decisions of the Potsdam Conference was that calling for the destruction of all Following the French political crisis of the previous week- >% 
death when it plunged over the brink of Scarboro Bluffs, German plants exclusively producing war materials. This aerial photograph was taken General de Gaulle, at his second attempt, succeeded in res inx 
near Toronto, slithered 100 ft. down the wet slopes, and at the moment when U.S. Army Engineers blew up the I. G. Farben powder plant at a compromise with the leaders of the three main partic’ 
hurtled down for another 100 ft. before wedging itself in the Kaurbeuren, Bavaria, on November 12. This particular branch of the widespread German Socialists, Communists, and M.R.P.—and was able to announce 
position shown. None of the occupants was seriously injured, chemical combine had been used for the manufacture of explosives for V-weapons, and was the formation of a Government on a broad and equitable basis. 


so perfectly camouflaged that it was difficult to distinguish it from the air. 





A GENERAL VIEW OF THE DELEGATES OF THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION OF THE UNITED QUEEN WILHELMINA, FOR THE FIRST TIME IN FIVE YEARS, ADDRESSING THE DUTCH 
NATIONS AT THE INAUGURAL MEETING AT CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. PARLIAMENT FROM THE THRONE IN THE HALL OF THE KNIGHTS, AT THE HAGUE. 
The inaugural meeting of the Preparatory Commission of the United Nations Organisation was held at Church On November 20, Queen Wilhelmina, for the first time since she transferred her Government from Holland 
House, Westminster, on the morning of Saturday, November 24, when its deliberations were formally opened by to England in the early part of the war, opened the States-General (the Dutch Houses of Parliament) at 
Mr. Noel Baker, the Minister of State. The basis of the Commission's work had already been laid by the executive The Hague. Our photograph shows her Majesty addressing, from the throne in the historic Hall of the 
committee, which had been sitting in London for two months prior to last Saturday's inaugural meeting. Knights, a joint session of the two Houses. On Queen Wilhelmina’s right is the Crown Princess Juliana, and 


Mr. Noel Baker, in his address, spoke of “ verv greag and urgent tasks.” on her left Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands 
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SCOTLAND’S GIFT TO GENERAL EISENHOWER: A FLAT IN CULZEAN CASTLE. 
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SHOWING THE TES AND ADAM FIREPLACE: A a . F WHERE GENERAL EISENHOWER MAY ENTERTAIN THE BRITISH LEADERS 


EISENHOWER’S SPACIOUS FLAT IN CULZEAN CASTLE, AYRSHIRE, ABOUT TWENTY ‘ \ HE WAS SO CLOSELY SOCIATED WITH DURIN THE WAR: THE DINING-ROOM 
IN THE SELF-CONTAINED FLAT AT CULZEAN CASTLE. 


cussion lately on the 
question as to whether the 
country should express its 
gratitude to its war leaders in 
a material form or not. In the 
meantime it has just been dis- 
closed that the Scottish people, 
‘“‘as a token of their esteem 
and gratitude,’ have presented 
to General Eisenhower, for his 
use during his lifetime, aspacious 
top flat in Culzean Castle, 
Ayrshire. The castle has been 
presented to the National Trust 
for Scotland by Lord and Lady 
Ailsa and the Kennedy family, 
and the main block, containing 
the armoury and state rooms, 
will be open to the public. 
General Eisenhower has ex- 
pressed himself as being ** deeply 
touched by this generous ges- 
ture.”’ The modern Gothic 
castle was built in 1777 on the 
site of the ancient Kennedy 
stronghold and stands on the 
very edge of the sea. The top 
flat prepared for General Eisen- 
hower has its own entrance and 
a lift, and will be completely 
self-contained and private. It 
is fully furnished and has a 
permanent staff, and it is ex- 
pected that General Eisenhower 
will entertain there the British 
leaders he has been so closely 
associated with during the war. 
The castle is only twenty miles 
from Prestwick Airport, and 
in these days can easily be 
reached by air from the U.S.A. 





CONTAINING A SPACIOUS TOP FLAT WHICH HAS BEEN PREPARED FOR GENERAL EISEN 
HOWER’S USE DURING HIS’ LIFETIME : CULZEAN CASTLE, ON THE AYRSHIRE COAST, 
RECENTLY PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL TRUST FOR SCOTLAND BY LORD AND LADY AILSA. 
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PERSONALITIES AND 


EZRA POUND, 
TRIED FOR TREASON. 


Ezra Pound (left), 


} poet, with U.S. Marshal C. M. Kearney, on his way to 
} the District Gaol, Washington, to await his trial on a 
& treason charge in connection with his broadcasts from 


Italy. Ezra Pound lived in England for some years. 


DR. HERMAN SHAW. 
Dr. Herman Shaw has been ap- 
pointed to be Director and Secre- 
tary of the Science Museum in 
succession to Colonel Mackintosh. }{ 
Dr. Shaw joined the staff of the { 
Science Museum in 1920; since 1935 
he has been Keeper of the Depart- i 
ment of Physics and Geophysics. ad 
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MR. ROBERT C. BENCHLEY. 
Mr. R, C. Benchley, whose death 
on November 21 at the age of 
fifty-six was reported from New 
York, was famous throughout the 
United States as author and critic, 
and was also well known as a film 
actor. He was most popular as a 
humorist. 


LIE ROBERT HAMPTON GRAY, V.C. 
The Victoria Cross has been posthumously awarded 
to Lieut. R. H. Gray, R.C.N.V.R., for 
in leading from the aircraft-carrier “ Formidab! 
an attack on a Japanese destroyer in — 
Wan, in the Japanese island of Honshu, on Augus 
1945. In the face of fire from shore batteries 
heavy concentration of fire from some five warshi 
Lieut. Gray pressed home his attack, flying very 
low to ensure success. Although he was hit and 
his aircraft in he obtained at least one 
direct hit, cinking the Cestrey, 





BEARDED AMERICAN POET, TO BE 


the well-known modern American 


THE 


MRS. HENRY DUDENEY. 
Mrs. Henry Dudeney, the novelist, 
died at her home at Lewes on 
November 12 after a long illness. 
She was seventy-nine. She wrote 
many novels with Sussex settings, 
two of which were dramatised. She 
was the widow of Henry Dudeney, 

mathematician and writer. 





SHNIG 


his persecutors. 


MR. G. ABELL, 0O.B.E., I.C.S. 
Mr. George Abell has been selected 
by Lord Wavell as his Private 
Secretary in succession to Sir 
Evan Jenkins. Mr. Abell, a Triple 
Blue at Oxford, is forty-one, and 
one of the youngest members from 
the I.C.S. to be selected for such 
an important job. 


CN HIS WAY TO THE COURT- 
HOUSE IN NUREMBERG. 


Dr. Schuschnigg, for seven years a Nazi prisoner, is now 
in Nuremberg ready to be called as a witness against 
Dr. Schuschnigg assumed office in 1934 
on the assassination of Dr. Dollfuss; he remained in 
office until the Nazis swept when he resigned. 


Austria 
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NEWS 


MISS F. E. MILLS YOUNG. 
Miss F. E. Mills Young, 

English novelist who wrote 
numerous books about South 
Africa, died at Sea Point, near 
Cape Town, on November 22. 
Her first novel, “A Mistaken 
Marriage,” was published in 1908. 
She has written over fifty others. 


Dec. 1, 1945 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND PRINCESS MARGARET 
VISIT THE IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM. 


Princess Margaret, 


who underwent an operation for 


appendicitis on November 22, and who is reported to 
be making a good recovery, paid a visit on the previous 
day to the Petroleum Warfare Exhibition at the Imperial 
War Museum with Queen — and — Elizabeth. 


MISS ELLEN GLASGOW. 
Miss Ellen Glasgow, whose death 
at Richmond, Virginia, at the age 
of seventy-one was announced on 
November 22, wrote more than 
twenty long novels in the last fifty 
years. She was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for her book, 

“In This Our Life,” in 1941. 


BELA IMREDY, EX-PREMIER OF HUNGARY, ARRIVING 


IN BUDAPEST FOR HIS TRIAL. 


Bela Imredy, the former Hungarian Prime Minister, oe 
sentenced to death by hanging by the Hungarian Peo; = 's 
Court, on November 23, after a trial lasting ten 

He was found guilty of war crimes and various A. 


le acts. Imredy indicated that he would appeal 7 





PROFESSOR OTTO HAHN. 
The Swedish Academy of Science 
in Stockholm announced on 
November 15 that Professor Otto 
Hahn has been awarded the Nobel 
Prize for Physics, 1944. Professor 
Hahn, a German aged sixty-six, 
discovered the method of splitting 

heavy atom nucleus. 


MR. CHARLES COBORN. 
The oldest working comedian in 
the world, Charles Coborn died in 
London on Nov. 23, aged ninety- 
three. His two famous songs were 
“The Man Who Broke the Bank” 
and “ Two Lovely Black Eyes.” 
In 1885 he founded the Music 

Hall Artists’ Association. 


re 


LIEUT.-GENERAL ALEXANDER M. PATCH. 


Lieut.-General A. M. Patch, 


former Commanding 


issu Mr. O. C, att, 


FIELD - MARSHAL SIR HAROLD ALEXANDER ATTENDING AN EXHIBITION 
OF MAJOR EDWARD SEAGO'S WORK AT THE COLNAGHI GALLERIES. 


Field-Marshal Sir Harold Alexander (right) attended an exhibition of the work of Major 
Edward Seago (centre) at the Colnaghi Galleries in Old Bond Street, entitled “ With 
the Allied Armies in Italy.” A large number of the pictures appear in a book 
published under Oe same title, some of which are reproduced on page 614 of this 
he the Colnaghi Galleries, is on the left ha the poture. 
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General of the United States Seventh Army in Europe, 
died of pneumonia on November 21 at San Antonio, 
Texas, on the eve of his fifty-sixth birthday. A 
born fighter, he used to be described by his comrades 
as “very tough, but very fair.” His outstanding 
achievements at Guadalcans! and later during the 
Allied invasion cf the South of France, and in 
Germany, will never be forgotten, not only by the 
U.S. Army, but by the Western Allies who mourn 
in him one of their finest leaders. 
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THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND: 
AN EXHIBITION OF GIFTS TO THE NATION. 





‘A VIEW NEAR THE COAST "’ ; BY THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. (1727-1788). 
Lent by the Ipswich Art Gallery land Museum. 





‘“*LINCOLN FROM THE SOUTH"; BY PETER DE WINT (1784-1849). 
Lent by the Usher Art Gallery, Lincoln. 





“STUDY FOR THE FIGURE OF ADAM’"’; BY MICHELANGELO (1475-1564). 
Lent by the Trustees of the British Museum. 


N November 22 Mr. Anthony Eden arranged to open the National 
Gallery Exhibition of pictures, drawings and manuscripts acquired 
for the nation through the National Art-Collections Fund. The exhibition, 


which will be open to the public for about six weeks, is in honour of 
(Continued below 








‘‘PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN"; BY HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER 


(1497-1543)- 


‘*HEAD OF ST. JEROME’’; BY CIMA DA 
Lent by the Trustees of the British Museum. 


CONEGLIANO (c. 1459-1517-8). 
Lent by the Trustees of the British Museum. 





“PEEPSHOW OF A DUTCH INTERIOR’; BY HOOGSTRAATEN (1627-1678) 
Lent by the Trusices of the National Gallery 


“ST. AUGUSTINE AND THE CHILD"; BY DESIDERIO (c. 1580 ?-c. 1640 ?). 
Lent by the Trustees of the National Gallery. 


Continued.) 

Sir Robert Witt, who has resigned from the chairmanship of the Fund through ill- 
health. He was one of the founders of the Fund in 1903 and served as its Honorary 
Secretary until 1918, when he became Vice-Chairman, and, in 1920, its Chairman 
The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres has consented to become the new Chairman. The 
exhibits consist of a selection of the more important of the Fund's acquisitions, some of 
which are reproduced on this page. A few notes on these may be of interest. “A View 
Near the Coast’ is a fine example of Gainsborough's early experiments in land- 
scape and was probably painted about 1750. The picture by Peter de Wint was 
purchased by the Usher Art Gallery in 1941 with the aid of a contribution from 
the National Art-Collections Fund. ‘‘ Head of St. Jerome" is a study for the head 
of St. Jerome in the Madonna del Arancio in the Venice Academy, painted about 
1496 for the Church of St. Chiara at Murano The study by Michelangelo was for 


the figure of Adam in the “ Creation of Adam" on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel 


The Peepshow consists of a wooden cabinet, painted inside to represent a teh 
seventeenth-century interior, with one side of ground glass, and a peep-hole at each 
end. On each side of the exterior the artist is pictured at work, with winged Cupids 
and inscriptions, Amoris causa, Lucrt causa, Gloria causa On top is a fore 
shortened Venus and Cupid The illusion is given by means of an ingenious use 
of perspective. In the hall, the tiles, chairs and a dog are partly on the wall, partly 
on the floor; a table is painted on the floor Membership of the National Art 
Collections Fund was over 12,000 prior to the war, but is now less than half that 
number. It is hoped that this exhibition will create fresh interest in the work of 
the Fund, about which a former Prime Minister said, | cannot imagine a more 
fruitful or a more enlightened form of disinterested service 
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ON LOAN TO THE BIRMINGHAM CITY MUSEUM AND ART ig 


““THE TRIUMPH OF DAVID AND SAUL”; BY FRANCESCO DI STEFANO (PESELLINO). PROBABLY PAINTED FOR A PAZZI FAMILY WEDDING. (BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM, RIGHT). 
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DISME} 
‘ST. CHRISTINA AND ST. OTHILIA"’; BY LUCAS “VIRGIN AND CHILD ENTHRONED”’; SCHOOL OF ““ ST. GENEVIEVE AND ST. APOLLONIA”’; BY LUCAS 
CRANACH THE ELDER. A SHUTTER OF THE BOTTICELLI, FOR THE CHAPEL OF A_ HOSPITAL CRANACH THE ELDER. FORMERLY ATTRIBUTED TO 


KATHARINEN ALTAR OF THE CALASANGIANO ORDER OF FLORENCE. ALBRECHT ALTDORFER,. 


—— st rrttrtsti‘OS. 


~ 


‘THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL SON"; BY IL BASSANO (JACOPO DA PONTE), “A WOODLAND SCENE WITH CATTLE”; BY PHILIPS DE KONINCK FIGURES AND CATTLE 


THE YOUNG MAN ON THE LEFT IS HOLDING “ THE BEST ROBE.” PROBABLY BY ADRIAEN VAN DE VELDE. FORMERLY OWNED BY LETITIA BUONAPARTE. 


Birmingham City Museum and Art Gallery has been fortunate enough to | added substantially to the collection. their acquisitions including, among other | 


receive the loan, for an unspecified period, of some of the most important | treasures, the exquisite panels by Pesellino and Gérard David. At Lady 
paintings and works of art from Lockinge House. These pictures, now the Wantage’s death in 1920, the major part of the collection was inherited by 
property of Captain C. L. Loyd, M.C., are part of the famous Wantage col- | Mr. A. T. Loyd, O.B.E., from whom it descended to its present owner 
lection, which was started about 1831 by Mr. S. J. Loyd, later Lord Overstone. | On these pages we give a first selection of the pictures which will be on 
This was left to his daughter, Lady Wantage, who, with her husband, exhibition to the public on and after December 8. The two panels by the 
From pictures from the Lockinge House Collection. Reproduced 
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T GALLERY: MAGNIFICENT PICTURES FROM LOCKINGE HOUSE. 
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“SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF DAVID”; BY FRANCESCO DI STEFANO (PESELLINO; 1422-1457). FIVE EPISODES FROM THE EARLY LIFE OF DAVID. 


“ST. NICHOLAS OF BARI RESTORES TO LIFE THE “THE BIRTH OF ST. NICHOLAS’; BY GERARD “ST. NICHOLAS BESTOWS A DOWRY ON THE THREE 
DISMEMBERED CHILDREN sais BY GERARD DAVID DAVID. THE CHILD IS THANKING GOD FOR GIVING DAUGHTERS OF AN IMPOVERISHED NOBLEMAN “™ 
(1450-60-1523). HIM LIFE. BY GERARD DAVID. 


‘st. ANTHONY RESTORES TO LIFE A DROWNED “ST. ANTHONY PREACHES TO THE FISHES BY ST. ANTHONY COMPELS THE MULE TO KNEEI 
CHILD"; BY GERARD DAVID. GERARD DAVID THE PEOPLE WOULD NOT LISTEN. BEFORE THE HOST”: BY GERARD DAVID 


Saxon Court painter, Lucas Cranach the elder, formerly attributed to Albrecht | martyrdom; and St. Othilia, a missal on which lie two eyes, emblem of her 
Altdorfer, have now been identified as the outer shutters of the triptych | réle of protectress to those who, like herself, were born blind. The panels by 
known as the Katharinen Altar, the centre piece of which is at Dresdén, Gérard David were originally the predella of an altar-piece, also by Gérard 
signed ‘ L.C."" and dated 1506. Each saint bears her attributes—-St. Geneviéve, | David, now in the Widener Collection In the late eighteenth century and 
the taper lighted by her prayers; St. Apollonia, a pair of pincers with a | until 1886, the panels were in Spain, and were bought by Lord Wantage 
tooth, emblematic of her torture; St. Christina, a millstone referring to her about 1902 in Brussels 

hy Permission of the Owner, Captain C. L. Loyd, M.« 
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FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


4 DWIN AND ELEANOR ” (Michael Joseph ; 12s. 6d.) is the first of Mr. Vulliamy’s 

4 ‘ discoveries ”’ I have come across. Therefore I do not know how it compares 
with earlier finds ; but there is no reason to suspect a falling-off. A smoother performance 
you could hardly meet with. In the spring of 1854, Edwin and Eleanor are just ceasing 
to be newly married. As becomes their status in the county, they have next to nothing 
to do. They possess, however, or think that they possess, what Mrs. Elton called 
‘‘ resources within ’’; Edwin paints, and even sometimes exhibits in the Academy, while 
Eleanor is working on a fairy romance which we learn will some day—though years 
later—appear in print. Thus Honeypot Lodge, with its studio and “‘ study-boudoir,’”’ has 
a mild eccentric aura of dilettantism. This is enhanced by the advent of Guy Trequharne 
(pronounced Trawn), a gay but literary blade with a charming little invalid wife. The 
bosom-friendship ensuing does not fail to start a buzz of anxiety and disapproval among 
the Bryhdol-Packings’ friends and relations. For there 
are stories about the Trequharnes—or, at least, stories 
of stories, which is very nearly as bad. 

The theme develops for a couple of years. Both 
Edwin and Eleanor keep journals of the utmost naiveté ; 
their friends and relations meanwhile enfolding them 
in a web of epistolary comment, gossip and good advice. 
The new proprieties have their most outrageous 
exponent in Eleanor’s parson father ; but echoes of a 
gayer world still persist in Aunt Rory and her Regency 
beaux, while Edwin’s brother Albert leads, in town, 
a bachelor life that cannot be mentioned—in other 
words, there are stories about him. Brother Richard 
is in the Coldstream Guards; and so, besides the 
military and political comment of Blimps and others 
at home, we have authentic details from the Crimea. 
Add the aesthetic world—the sweet poet Taddles, and 
that evergreen patroness of art, Lady Cynthia Blaugh 
—and you will see that variety is not wanting. The 
effect, however, is uniform ; and so smooth, as I have 
said, so steeped in period, that one has to stop and 
think before realising how much the author knows. 
Scholarship could not be more pervasive or less angular. 
As for the dramatis persona—well, they are comic 
throughout, and too much solidity should not be 
required of them. Yet the book has its weaker side, 
amusing as it all is. In fact, the idea itself may give 
rise to some objection ; the Victorians are easy game 
for satire, and we ought perhaps to look nearer home. 
But if they are to be laughed at, I should like to 
laugh right out sometimes. ‘‘ Edwin and Eleanor ” 
never quite gets the length of provoking a real guffaw, 
though one rather feels it hoped to. And—my last 
complaint—the philandering grows monotonous. Yet 
it seems ungracious to complain of such a tour de force, 
such an even flow of entertainment. 

Most of the characters in ‘‘ Dead Ground” 
(Bodley Head ; 7s. 6d.) are equally, but very differently, 
at leisure ; they are waiting for the invasion. When 
it comes, the old ship ‘‘ Ur of the Chaldees ” will be 
sunk across the harbour mouth. Till it comes, the 
ship rots there at the jetty, and the soldiers on guard 
relieve their tedium by potting at floating mines, which 
they never hit. Meanwhile, the Company Commander 
watches birds on the marsh ; the old skipper, Captain 
Thwaite, drinks rum in the Navigator ; and the Chief 
Engineer conducts a stay-down strike in the engine- 
room. All this against the background of a fishing 
community struggling to go on as usual. Yet though 
the Boche does not come, Imbleness, beneath its surface 
inertia, is a place of conflict. The individual, the 
civilian, is at hopeless feud with the war machine. 
In Captain Thwaite and his engineer there is active 
rage—at least, as active as they can make it. They 
resent being ‘“ beached,” they resent the Army’s inter- 
ference, they obstruct and defy it. In Private Elwes 
there is only a desperate wish to be let alone. He 
does not like the Army—he endures it, but what he 
likes is the violin; and that is somehow disgraceful. 
Against this civilian spirit, only the Adjutant fights 
heart and soul, “‘ Put ’em up against a wall”’ is his 
short way with dissenters. Captain Thwaite is a 
saboteur, and Elwes a neurotic half-wit. The Adjutant 
may not be typical—but he has the machine behind 
him. Howard Clewes, as you will probably guess, is 
for the individual. Moreover, he is terse, graphic and 
convincing ; Imbleness and the old ship stick in 
one’s mind. Only the Company Commander's final 
sermon to Elwes I wished away. 

Helen MacInnes has rather spoilt her book with 
too good a start. It is a really good start, in an 
Italian prison camp at the moment of the surrender. 
Peter Lennox is just about to attempt escape— 
his third time in all; when suddenly a bigger chance at the 
offers, and the whole camp springs into action. This 
is so effective that Peter's later experiences, as 
liaison with the underground movement in the 
Tyrol, cannot compete with it; and “ Horizon” 
(Harrap ; 78. 6d.) dwindles into one more Resistance thriller-—though of the better kind. 

Lady Peck’s tale of~home life between the wars is easy to read, but leaves no great 
impression, Miranda, the dreamy daughter of selfish, pleasure-loving parents, when very 
young is engaged to her cousin Peter, in a vague way—but he becomes a rolling stone and 
neglects to claim her. So she marries John Winter, who is Scottish and safe, and will provide 
the home and babies she always wanted. After years of this, her life begins to seem rather 
drab ; and when, on the eve of war, Peter turns up and suggests a fortnight in Paris, she is 
irresistibly tempted. Lady Peck’s readers, however, will not expect “ There is a 
Fortress "' (Faber; 8s. 6d.) to end like that. 

Of Stephen Leacock’s final volume there is nothing new one can say. ‘‘ Happy 
Stories" (Bodley Head; 7s. 6d.) justify their title and have all the old geniality. I 
think I liked best the Victory Loan sketches called ‘‘ Mariposa Moves On’ ; they are not 
the most hilarious, but they are very pleasing. 

“The Immaterial Murder Case" (Gollancz; 7s. 6d.) has something new in the way 
of background, Murder takes place at the midnight opening of an art show. The 
characters are all immaterialists—the latest thing in art—or patrons and connections of 
immaterialists. Julian Symons writes well, and conveys the setting with assurance; but 
his problem, as a problem, is not so good. 

And here is Lemmy Caution again! Working for the U.S. Army in Paris, accused of 
careless talk, and trailing beautiful, and other, spies round Surrey villages. And how 
crackling with energy and jote de vivre, readers of Peter Cheyney do not need to be told. 

*1'l Say She Does" (Collins ; 8s. 6d.) never stops for breath, K. Jonn. 


** REFUGEES ” 


at the same gallery from 








THE WAR IN ITALY AS SEEN BY AN ARTIST. 





‘““IN THE SQUARE AT SAVIGNANO”: 
THE HUMAN WRECKAGE OF WAR AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF BOMB- 
SHATTERED BUILDINGS. 





A SCENE WHICH HAS BEEN REPRODUCED IN EVERY 
COUNTRY IN EUROPE DURING THE YEARS OF WAR, 





“THE TAPE LANE TO FORLI—NOVEMBER II, 1944” 


Colnaghi Galleries, Bond Street, and will continue until December 
drawings, in wash, are by Major Edward Seago, whose paintings 
December 12 to 29. Field-Ma 
was an interested visitor on the opening day. The pictures provide a graphic record 
of the war in Italy, as can be seen from those reproduced above. au 
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A SOLDIER PLANS FOR SECURITY. 


OR the serious-minded, the men and women who-try to look ahead and are anxious 
for the welfare of this country and its position as a Great Power, there can be little 
doubt that Lieut.-General Sir Giffard Marte] has a message in ‘‘ THE PROBLEM OF SECURITY ” 
(Joseph ; ros. 6d.) which will bear study and thought. The author himself is a forward- 
looking man. He was one of the outstanding pioneers of armoured warfare and has for 
many years specialised in the problems of mechanised warfare. It is in this pioneering 
spirit that he tackles the-problems of security and Imperial defence. The need for world 
security is universally admitted ; the difficulty of attainment has no less admittedly in- 
creased since the waning of the first flush of enthusiasm which accompanied the military 
defeats of Germany and Japan. General Martel’s contention is that we must build up the 
British Commonwealth and strengthen the Imperial system which has stood the test of 
two world wars. Above all, we must maintain our sea and air communications. In all 
this the question of leadership becomes paramount, and 
the author has some interesting, even revolutionary, 
things to say on the subject, not only from the military 
but from the political angle. He would have political 
leaders chosen very much in the way a board of directors 
select their managing director. He considers the 
present form of democratic government too slow for 
modern conditions. Incidentally, he says he has proved 
by experience that the only way to come to an 
understanding with Russia is to abandon suavity and 
appeasement and employ plain speech and a forth- 
right manner. 

The search for political leaders has ever been 
keener and more intense in Socialist quarters than 
among the Conservatives and Liberals, and Margaret 
Cole, in her adulatory memoir Of ‘‘ BEATRICE WEBB *’ 
(Longmans ; ros. 6d.) tells how, in the later years, 
the question which visitors to Passfield were continually 
called upon to answer was: ‘‘ Who is coming forward 
among the young men?” Beatrice Potter was one 
of nine sisters, daughters of a wealthy and successful 
man. She was thirty-four when she married Sidney 
Webb, after having worked with her father for many 
years and thus gained considerable insight into 
commercial and business affairs—which was to stand 
her in good stead in her new partnership. It was a 
most prolific partnership from the socialist-literary 
standpoint. She herself said in their early days that 
““we are both of us second-rate minds; but we are 
curiously combined.’”’ Even those who did not agree 
with their political dogma agreed that ‘‘ second-rate ” 
showed excess of modesty. Mrs. Cole has told the 
story of her heroine well. We learn, for example : 

““They had between them an unearned income, 
mainly Beatrice’s, of roughly a thousand a year, with 
income tax at sixpence in the pound. On that they 
decided they could live comfortably and without 
ostentation, but with sufficient margin to keep a 
secretary and a domestic staff and to provide for fairly 
frequent holidays away from home. They did not 
intend to have children. Sidney, it was settled, was 
to give up the thought of journalism as a profession 
and to devote the time not taken up in public service 
to the work of joint research.” 

Beatrice Potter, before she met Sidney Webb, had 
been in love with the Radical ‘‘ Joe ’’ Chamberlain, then 
a widower. Prior to that she had lost ber faith in the 
Christian Church, “* and she never returned to it.” In 
its place she tried the worship of science, whose prophet 
was her friend, Herbert Spencer. It is not without 
significance, therefore, that the last quotation in 
F. Sherwood Taylor’s attractive book, ‘‘ ScleENcE Past 
AND Present” (Heinemann ; ros. 6d.), should be an 
excerpt from Spencer’s ‘“‘ Social Statistics,’ in which 
he envisages a universal society. Dr. Sherwood Taylor 
sets out to depict science as a growing organism. As 
such it must be understood historically, and he stimu- 
lates understanding by most apt quotations from 
original sources. As the work was originally intended 
for the use of sixth-form and university students, it 
will be realised that it makes an admirable text-book 
for the average reader, who, in this age of scientific 
marvels—and threats—desires to have a solid ground- 
work laid before him in interesting fashion. 

That culture which developed into civilisation and 
gave rise to science was Egyptian, says Dr. Sherwood 
Taylor. Pierre Rousseau, in ‘‘ HistorRE DE LA 
Science ” (Librairie Arthéme Fayard, Paris ; 148 frs.), 
a bulky volume of over 800 pages, also begins with the 
Egyptians and the Babylonians. He delves deeply 
into this vast subject, believing, as he expresses it in 
his Foreword, that science “‘ indépendamment de ses 
résultats techniques, est un phénoméne social au méme 
titre que l'art, la littérature, le droit ou la religion, qu'elle 
ne pousse point sur la civilisation comme un épiphénoméne 
tsolé, mais qu'elle tient, au contraire, par toutes ses racines, 
terrain social, politique, économique et idéologique 

d'une époque ddterminée.” In a glowing conclusion 
the author refutes the fear that science has outrun civilisation. 

Both he and Dr. Sherwood Taylor give examples of Egyptian skill in surgery and 
healing. That some very good surgery was practised in Egypt as early as 3000-2500 B.c. 
is clear from such discoveries as the Edwin Smith surgical papyrus. That there was ample 
opportunity for the surgeons to practise their art becomes evident from the illustrated 
record of the finding and opening up of a warriors’ tomb at Deir el Bahri, now published 
under the title “‘ THe Stain So_piers oF Nes-Heret-R&-Mentu-Horre " (Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York ; $7.50). Some sixty soldiers, killed in the siege of Heracleopolis, 
were found stacked in the tomb. Some had been killed outright ; the fatal arrows were 
still in the bodies. Others, wounded and unable to escape, had been clubbed to death 
when the besieged, having driven off the attack, sallied forth for that grim purpose, 

It is a relief to pass from such to the beauty and the traditions of a Christian Church. 
In ‘“* Westminster Aspsey " (Skinner, 126, Denmark Hill, London), the Rev. Dr. Jocelyn 
Perkins provides the intending visitor with a guide which is complete, yet as brief as such 
a vast subject permits. It is the sort of guide which one has so often longed for, for it 
not only tells of the contents, the tombs and chapels, stained glass, carvings and 
monastic buildings, but shows how the Abbey grew on the desolate Isle of Thorns. The 
story of the men whose lot it was to live and work in these sacred surroundings is also 
told, as are the daily life and customs of the present time. Dr. Perkins is the Sacrist of 
the Abbey and is responsible for everything directly connected with the administration of 
the Sacraments, from the care of the plate, vestments and fabrics to the marshalling 
of processions. He is the ideal guide and mentor. W. R. Carverr. 


A DRAWING IN WASH DEPICTING 


A CONVOY 
MOVING UP TO THE ITALIAN FRONT ALONG A “ ROAD” DISTINGUISHABLE 
ONLY BY ITS WHITE TAPE BOUNDARIES. 

An exhibition entitled “ With the Allied Armies in Italy " was opened on Bovenher 21 


will be on exhibition 
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* Their dearest wishes—both the same—are 
Centred on a brand-new Braemar. 
Now friendship’s firm foundations rock, 
Joan’s got the only one in stock. 


‘Braemar’ Utility cardigans 
and jerseys are in classical designs 
and six lovely colours. Everyone’s 
after this ‘utility with a difference.’ 
So don’t be down-hearted if you 


have to wait for your Braemar, 





and please don’t write to the 
makers for it. Braemar knit- 
wear can be bought only from 
retailers who regularly stock it. 
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Innes, Henderson & Co. Ltd 
Hawick - Scotland 
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Romance and glamour may seem, these days, a trifle 


overshadowed, but be assured their sweet dictatorship 
will sway men’s hearts until the end of time just as, 
with less of mystery, the charm of Minton China will 
influence those who recognise the truly fine and beautiful. 


MINTON 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 


MINTONS LTD ° STOKE-UPON-TRENT e 1793 

















Famous C)UEENS by 
[i 


famous 


“Masters. 


QUEEN CAROLINE 
OF BRUNSWICK 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
(National Portrait Gallery) 























HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 

by ; 
In her veins flowed royal blood, giving her the queenly 
distinction that commands loyalty. And similarly, in 
Highland Queen “Grand Liqueur ’’ there are choice 
spirits, skilfully blended to give this sovereign Whisky 
that distinction of flavour which will claim your allegiance 
from the first sip. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD 
Distillers 
LEITH - SCOTLAND 
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DELIVERIES 






FEATURES 





Note these 
Faets 


COLDS AND ’FLU 
have one thing in 
common with Headache, 
Toothache, Neuritis, 
Sleeplessness 


and Rheumatism : 

safe and speedy relief can be 
obtained from them all by 
taking two tablets of 


‘Genasprin’. 


Taken in the early 4 
‘Genasprin’ will ward off a Cold 
or ’Flu. It circulates in the blood 
and gradually releases minute 
doses of salicylic acid, ® te 
antiseptic which combats and 
*flu . In the later s of 
*flu rin’ can be with 
perfect safety to reduce the tem- 
perature and calm _ throbbing 


nerves. 

‘Genasprin’ is the completely 
pure, completely safe form of 
aspirin that will not harm the 
heart or digestion. Ask your 
chemist for it; he has it in stock 
at 1/Sd. and 2/3d. ‘Genasprin’ 
is one of the things for which it 
is mot necessary to accept a sub- 
stitute. 


At any time of strain or pain 
‘GENASPRIN’ 
sees you through! 


























ts d arade 
borough. 









The word ‘Genasprin’ ls the reg 
mark of Genatosan Ltd., Lough 










« Deliveries of the new Jaguar 
commenced on October 
holders of Ministry of War Trans- 
port permits. Production is being 
concentrated on Saloon models on 
33 ltr., 23 ltr. and 14 ltr. chassis. 
New features include air condition- 
ing system incorporating defroster 
and demister as standard equipment 
on 34 Itr., 2} ltr. and 1} Itr.. (special 
equipment model). 
Two Leading Shoe Brakes are fitted 
to the 34 Itr. and 2} ltr. models. 
These are but two of the many 


detailed improvements for 1945. 


JAGUAR CARS, LTD., COVENTRY 


(Previously S.S. Cars, Limited) 
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Ist to 


“How did you get on?” 
“Putrid. It wasn’t shooting — 
just putting up Flak.” 

“Hard luck, old boy. Takes 
time to get your eye in.” 
“*That’s no excuse, particularly 
with cartridges as rare as rubies. 
I was shooting like a maiden 
aunt at a coconut shy.” 

“Oh, you weren’t so bad.” 
‘Don’t be tactful, Donald. My 
loader never said a word, but I 
knew what he was thinking.” 
“You did?” 

** Yes. He was thinking that I might 
be ali right at a drogue, or a Hun 


New Girling 











DOWN TO EARTH 





ROSE?’ S— There is no substitute 


fighter, but for rocketing pheasants 
I needed a reliable predictor.” 


**What he was really thinking 
was that a certain amount of 
Rose’s the night before is a 
bad omen for the morning’s 
pheasants.” 


“But there wasn’t any Rose’s. I 
asked discreetly twice.” * 


**How was he to know that? 
He sticks to his simple creed— 
if there was more Rose’s 
Lime Juice there’d be less 
peppered beaters. And more 
to enter in the Game Book at 
the end of the day.” 














MAXIMUM PRICES: 25 3 PER BOTTLE; HALF BOTTLE |3 3 (U.K. ONLY) 





Proprietors : 





THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 








ee Prininal, 

Weel Snclies APERMIF 
Served cold, it is a 
perfect Aperitif; with 
Ginger Ale it makes 
a refreshing drink. 
Taken straight, 
PRUHT is an 
ideal ‘ Pick- 
me-up.” 





RAWLINGS & SONS 
(London) LTD. 
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HAVE MADE 
THE BEST BISCUITS 
FOR OVER |00 YEARS 


©c784 











With Lemon, Grange on Lume 
Q Warner every teme/ 





ENGLAND 
FAREWELL. For 
the past five years the 
Canadian Forces Overseas 
have received their cigarettes 
and tobacco Duty free. This 
privilege was made possible 
through the co-operation of the 
British Customs authorities and 
the Canadian Postal Corps. 
Macdonalds 
are justly 
proud of 
the part they 
played in sup- 
plying the Cana- 
dian forces with 
their favourite 
cigarettes and 
tobacco. 





Since 1686 


MACDONALD’ 


TOBACCOS and 


CIGARETTES 





CONDE TIONS OF SALE cane SUPPLY. Tt 
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National Savings Christmas Cards and 
Gift Tokens are _ ideal presents for 
Christmas. Christmas Cards are free to 
purchasers of Savings Stamps ; Gift Tokens 


/, may be bought in units of 15/- each— & 


[| both obtainable at Post Offices, Trustee 
\\ Savings Banks or Savings Centres. 
aml ai a 


Issued by the Naitonai Savings Committ 
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Au ; / ay Sacor 
“2 \WWANDALIT® 
ADJUSTABLE TABLE LAMP 


This new-model adjustable 
table-lamp (available soon 
has the beauty of simple lines 
and the practicability of an 


engineering job—a typical CORNERCROFT (PLASTICS) LTD 


boudiary of Cornercroft itd ACE WORKS, COVENTRY 


Cornercroft design infact 
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fot Colts 
VAPEX 





A Drop on your Har ndkerchief 
Like many other good things 
Vapex had to make way for 
more imperatively urgent needs. 
Throughout the war pharmae- 
ceutical work of national im- 
portance has taken and must take 
first place. Normal conditions 
will bring a return of Vapex 
e 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancs., England 








NO COUPONS 


| No matter how much or 
how little you already have, 
so long as you are a healthy 
life you can always apply for 


more LIFE ASSURANCE. 
An “S.W.F.” policy is life 
assurance de luxe at a ulility 


price. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office: 
g St. Andrew Square 
Edinburgh, 2 











| Mackinlays 

is known as 
thewhisky with _ 
the fascinating ‘y,; Sur's 
suggestion of on 
peat reek ame 


tut 


theres no 








use lalking 





TASTE IT/ 


Also M.L. Liqueur Whisky 


EVE hV EWA) 


Tolek cel, MA LEY@ 4 


&sla Alis hed P40; 





CHAS. MACKINLAY & CO. LTD 
DISTILLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAND 
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POWER IN 
THE LAND 


iste 


Speeding along the waters of the Persian Gulf this 
[>(U) [IM] [PS | Thornycroft 50 ft. Inspection Launch looks every inch 
a lady and is, indeed, a real beauty of finish and form. 


Finely furnished throughout, the interior accommodation 


(2(LIEGTIRIG is roomy and designed for cruising in comfort in the 


prevailing high temperatures, and with twin diesels 


@EBNERATI INIG S[ETS 18 knots is attained at a remarkably low fuel cost. 


* 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT — 


and propeller are products of the same organisation, with 


GMIEEP SHEARS har Sinn Hh ial! Segal HE sabia: Mebane 
GATULE CLIPPERS  § '——7HoRNYcROFT—— 


R-A-LISTER & CO LTD DURSLEY GLOS 











Portrait of a perfect lady 































JOHN I. THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1 
Designers and builders of High-speed Naval Craft, Motor Yachts, Motor Boats and Marine Engines. 





That 
scorched earth policy 





It seems that farmers thought of the Scorched ¥ thing you see here. Being 
Earth idea long before it became a nuisance not only tube makers but 
to Hitler. For clearing away coarse grass, tube manipulators too this 
« bracken and many unpleasant disease- was child’s play to the 
bringing insects there’s nothing like a Talbot-Stead Tube Co. 
four foot roaring flame from the but it meant another step for- 
Hauck Flame Gun. To vaporize the ward in scientific husbandry. We, 
paraffin the inventors called in steel and our tubes, are always ready to 








tubes to produce the tortuous looking 


burn up any new problem that you 44 
. "COTrcH wi, i] 
may present to us. @ Var 
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